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Complete Stories in 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE August number will contain A DAUGHTER’S HEART, 
by Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON, with a portrait of the author. ‘‘ Her 
stories have won for her a world-wide reputation as a vivacious, dra- 
matic, and exceedingly entertaining writer,” says the Boston Home Jour- 
mal. The present novel is pure and fresh in tone, and possesses all the 
features that have placed the author in the foremost rank as a writer of 
fiction. A ROSE OF A HUNDRED LEAVES, by Ame ia E. 
Bagr, was published in the July number. The scene of the story is 
daid in the Cumberland district of the “‘ North Countrie,” and the land- 
scape and figures are those which the author is fond of delineating, and 
which she does with such characteristic finish. The plot is decidedly 
original and full of interest. The Yoledo Blade describes the story as 
** one of the most attractive of all the novelettes that have appeared in 
this popular magazine.” 

Price 25 cents each; bound in Half Cloth, 50 cents. 


Subsctiption price, $3.00 per year. 


For Handy Reference. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. . 


Voiume VII., just issued, is the latest addition to this excellent 
library of reference. unusual number of subjects of interest to 
Americans are incorporated in the volume, the alphabetical scope of 
which is from Maltebrun to Pearson. phically there are ex- 
haustive papers on, and excellent maps of, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Orleans, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Oregon. 
No less full are the articles on the Mormons and the N . 

‘*Chambers’s Encyclopedia” has always ranked as a first-class, 
complete, and trustworthy “‘ dictionary of universal knowledge ;” in its 
new edition it is incomparably the best for the people, for it is the most 
compact, eonvenient, and reasonable in price. The Wilmington (Del.) 
News remarks : ‘‘ As an authority upon the multitude of subjects treated 
‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ has always stood in the front rank, and in 
this new edition the publishers, both in ag and Philadelphia, 
are surpassing their past efforts in this respect. the most recent ad- 
ditions to human knowledge, in science, in scholarship, in exploration 
and discovery, in the application of the arts to domestic economy, are 
reported in this magnificent work, and are so presented, with the aid of 
illustrations, as to be entirely lucid, and to be in the most convenient 
form for ready reference. The work has already reached that point 
where its great utility is apparent, and each successive volume now 
merely approaches more closely the immense service which the com- 
pleted work is bound to render to mankind in the general diffusion of 
the latest and most exact knowledge.” ... 


Price per vol.: Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, uncut, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; 
Half morocco, $4,5§0. 


























Summer Reading. 


Captain Blake. 


The new military novel by CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, is pronounced 
by the Philadelphia Press as ** the best story he has written. The hero 
is an old friend of the thousands of readers of Captain King's military 
romances. The scene quickly shifts from the hills of Dakota to Fort 
Russell, in Wyoming. . The life of the barracks is vividly represented ; 
its wild and monotonous social recreations, its gossip and its intrigues. 
Lieutenant Hollis is a fresh and very interesting type, an admirable foil 
for Blake. These, with the brutal Major Granger and his charming 
wife, are the chief characters in a strong and often thrilling tale.” 


Price, illustrated, cloth, $1.25. 
OTHER STORIES BY CAPTAIN KING. 

















THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. With illustrations, $ $1.25 
MARION’S FAITH. With illustrations, . . . i +> a8 
STARLIGHT RANCH, and Other Stories, . 1.00 
ptiar ge fe * > rr a 1.00 
LARAMIE; or, THE QUEEN OF BEDLAM, . 1.00 
THE DESERTER ann FROM THE RANKS, 1.00 

1.00 


H . 
TWO SOLDIERS anp DUNRAVEN RANCH, . 


Just Impediment 


Is the title of the latest number in LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF 
SELECT NOVELS. The author, Mr. Pryce, handles fearlessly the 
uglier side of life as well as its pleasing and conventional surface. The 
dilemma upon which the plot of his story hangs is at once striking and 
suggestive ; the hero and heroine are both delightful, so is Lady Heron ; 
the conversations are excellent and full of point. Every reader will be 
prepared to kill his fatted calf for Billy, most warm-hearted and dreadful 
of prodigals. It is impossible not to share in his anxiety lest his aunt 
should “ get lecturin’” when he forsakes his evil ways and returns to 
the domestic hearth. From the very beginning of the book the writer 
advances towards his catastrophe without swerving, yet the path which 
leads to the final crisis is full of pleasantness. 


Price, bound in Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 
MARY ST. JOHN, By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
Qui A : , . “seen 
LITTLE IRISH GIRL, 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS, 

A DRAUGHT OF LETHE, : : 
THE PLUNGER, . . . . By Haw i 
THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE, ; ; By John Strange Winter 

Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Diana Fontaine, 


Issued in the American Novel Series, is a charming romance by ALGER- 
NON RIDGEWAY. It carries one into the precincts of a Hessian com- 
munity among the pine woods of the Shenandoah Valley. The Boston 
Herald describes ‘‘ Diana” as ‘‘a veritable goddess in fiction. Her 
presence is everywhere felt, and whatever she does is sure to win the 
admirationfSf the women quite as much as that of the men. The other 
characters #f the story are not mere fanciful creations, and the incidents 
which suéraand them give one a true impression of the towns and vil- 
lages ‘of that section since the war.” Other volumes issued in this 
series include : 

AN EXCEPTIONAL Care on, ee 
ROMANCE OF A SPANISH NUN, . 
A NAMELESS ° . : . 
A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE, .. .  . . BY Fawcett. 
SINFIRE ann DOUGLAS DUANE. By Julien Hawthorne and Edgar Fawcett. 
BRUETON’S BAYOU ano MISS DEFARGE. By Joho Habberton 

and Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in cloth binding, $1.00 each. 


els Itti Kinney-Reno. 
> . By Alice Baldy. 
mM - By J Batts. 





J. B. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


A bright midsummer issue. Five good short stories, a 
new serial by Stevenson, Piccadilly (in the Great Street 
Series), and a host of clever illustrations. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR, 











RAILROADS, ETC. 
THE 


NEw YorK CENTRAL, 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


for Boston. All points North and East. Direct route 
to New London, Norwich, and Worcester. Steamers 
leave Pier 40 (old number) North River, (next pier 
above Desbrosses St. sem daily, Sundays excepted, 
= 5:30 P.M. Tickets an ne rent at 5, 47. 
Ty 322, 347: 353,397, 717, 957, and 1,225 way. 
In Bro lyn: 4 Court St. and 33t Fulton. Offices 
Westcott’s Express, Pier 40 North River, and on 
steamers. Westcott’s Express will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 
G. W. BRADY, Agent. 


HOTELS. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest or recreation all the year. 

A favorite resort for leading men and their 
families. Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade 
on the roof; Croquet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 
Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
thermal, all baths and all remedial appliances. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


Pequot House, 


NEW LONDON, - CONN. 


Also, a number of desirable Furnished Cot- 
tages. For rooms and information apply to 


JOHN CHATFIELD, 


CONGRESS HALL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 25,  18or. 

Accommodates 1,000 guests ; rates 
from $3 to $5 per day. ORGANI- 
ZATION anp MANAGEMENT 
OF THE FAMOUS LAKEWOOD. 


H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. 





























AUGUST ATLANTIC 


Contains among other Articles 


The Marriages 
by Henry JAMES. 
General Sherman 
by Joun C. Ropss. 
Harebell (a Poem) 
by E. C. STEDMAN. 
The Reform of the Senate 
by WENDELL P. GARRISON. 
A Disputed Correspondence 
(between St. Paul and Seneca) 
by HARRIET WATERS PRESTON 
and Louisz DopGcE. 
Notes from the Wild Garden 
by Epitn M. THomas. 
The Oppresston of Notes 
by AGNEs REPPLIER. 
The Lady of Fort St. John 


by Mary H. CaTHERwoopD. 


With Mr. Stockton’s Serial, and 
Articles by Olive Thorne Miller, 
C. G. D. Roberts, H. C. Lea, Alice 
Morse Earle, W. D. McCrackan, 
and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HovucGuTon, Mirruin & Co., Boston. 
11 Zast 17th St., New York. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 








Sreenberont Ivania. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Fifty miles southwest of in famous 
hours, Philadelphia five, Hew York seve ae 

ew seven, 
bleak north. $250 po see Ss See Sa, 
all College Studies except Music and Art. ne «t usic 
College and Art School. ye = ge year, 
144, independent of free classes. Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A ti ed be es Hand- 
some park, steam _, 
R~ ~5-4 Annex Rate =n] 

Sept. z 1 with 40 new rooms, 





Harper's Magazine 


FOR 


AUGUST. 


ARTICLES. 


NEW ZEALAND. By Professor Grorcz M. Grant. 
With 18 illustrations from photographs and from 
drawings by W. T. Smzpiey and others. 


THE VIGILANTES OF CALIFORNIA, IDAHO, 
AND MONTANA. By Joun W. Cramprrt. 


GLIMPSES OF WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
CHICAGO, I. By Montcomsry Scuvyter. With 
9 illustrations, 


NIHILISTS IN PARIS. B 
trated by P. Renovarp and A. Lerere. 


LONDON—PLANTAGENET. I, ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL. By Watrter Besant. With 1g illustra- 
tions drawn by Harry Fenn, H. D. Nicnots, and 

PENFIELD. 


J. H. Rosny. Illus- 


WHAT IS INHERITANCE? 
Witson. 


SOME AMERICAN RIDERS. Fourth Paper. By 
Col. Tuzopore Ayrautt Dopcs, U.S.A. With 5, 
full-page illustrations from paintings by Frep- 
ERIC REMINGTON. 


By Dr. AnpREw 


LORD BYRON’S EARLY SCHOOL-DAYS. By 
ofessor W. G, Biaixrs. 


FICTION, 


PETER IBBETSON. A Novel. Part III. By 
GrorGE pu Maurier. With 14 Preecations by the 
author.—AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. 

Part Il. By Wirt1am Dean Howe is.—LUCK. 

AStory. By Marx Twam.—ZAN ZOO. AStory. 

By Grorce Hearn. 


POETRY. 


IN THE HIGH TOWER. Jura C. R. Dorr.— 
THE WIZARD HARP. Kate Putnam Os- 
coop.—ANSWERED. By Nanniz Mayo Fitz- 
HUGH. 


Editorial Departments, as usual, conducted by 
Grorck Wiiuiam Curtis, Witt1am Dean How- 
ELLS, and CHarLes DupLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York City. 
OUT TO-DAY. 


JENNY’S ORDEAL, 


By Leon Dz Tinszav. 1 vol., r2mo, illustrated; cloth, 
$x.00; paper, 50 cents. ’ 


A clever story by one of the foremost French novel- 
ists, written with fine descriptive power, with plot suffi 
ciently complicated to make it very interesting reading 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y.. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
poset stamps. Also high-class water colors, 

itors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures 


W. HEIMBURG’S NEW 
OUT TO-DAY: 


MISJUDGED. 


Idiomatically translated Mrs, J. W. Davis. With 
photogravures, I vol., in rit Rox, $1.25; paper, 


= 
great queness, The most 











NOVEL. 


strength and pictures 
finished novel from tha pen of the accomplished author, 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N, Y- 
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Nuova Antologia, 
Literature 
Laurence Oliphant * 

THE SUBJECT of this memoir was one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters of the generation which is just passing 
away, and now after his death he is more fortunate in his 
biographer than many greater men. Mrs. Oliphant brings 
to her task not only trained talent, but an affectionate ap- 
preciation of her cousin’s many lovable qualities; and when 
she is obliged to deal with that other side which perplexed 
and baffled all his friends, she states the facts as clearly as 
she can, while confessing that she is unable to offer any 
adequate explanation, Laurence Oliphant, an only child, 
was born at Cape Town in 1829, his father being a Scotch 
gentleman of good family and moderate fortune, who was 
then Attorney-General at the Cape and afterwards Chief- 
Justice of Ceylon. Of systematic education the boy had 
very little, but he grew up among surroundings which stimu- 
lated his keen and restless intelligence as the tropical sun 
fosters all rich and luxuriant growths. By the time he was 
sixteen he had already been twice to England, and was 
thinking of going up to Cambridge, when his father obtained 
a two years’ leave of absence, and promptly decided that an 

‘ education by contact’ with the world would be much bet- 
ter for his son, who forthwith left his tutor, and with his 
parents—travelling by carriage, in the leisurely fashion of 
the day—went through Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol 
and Italy, where they arrived in 1847, and found themselves 
on the eve of a revolution. This delighted Laurence, who 
was all his life a stormy petrel; and one evening in Rome 
he joined a roaring mob, and soon found himself in the 
front rank, helping to tear down the coat-of-arms from the 
door of the Austrian Legation, to crown a street bonfire— 
an achievement on the part of the son of an official belong- 
ing to a neutral power which was calculated to make the 
hairs of ‘his father’s ermine stand on end. 

At the age of nineteen he was back in Ceylon again, his 
father’s secretary and soon a barrister ; and he said later 
that he had been engaged in twenty-three murder cases be- 
fore he was as many years old. The work during this time 
was not hard, while the play was varied and interesting— 
now junketing with English dignitaries, again travelling 
with native princes ; the natural consequence being that 
when he went back to England at twenty-three, to ‘eat his 
terms’ and practice law, he found it impossible to settle 
down in London or Edinburgh. A book called ‘ The Rus- 
sian Shores of the Black Sea,’ which he published in 1854 as 
the result of a vacation journey in Southern Russia, won im- 
mediate attention in England, which was then on the verge 
of the Crimean War; but the next bound of this ‘rolling 
stone’ carried him over to this country as private secret 
to Lord Elgin, and for ten years afterwards his life was like 
the most improbable of sensational novels. In Canada, at 
twenty-five, he was made Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs; but returning to Europe in a few months, he rushed 
at once into the thick of the fight in the Crimea; in 1856 he 


* Memoir of the Life of Laurence gg oh: of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By 
Margaret Oliphant W. Oliphant. $7. & Bros. 
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came very near joining Walker's filibustering expedition into 
Nicaragua; in 1857 he set out with his old friend and chief, 
Lord Elgin, on his mission to China ; in 1860 we find him 
dining with Cavour and camping with Garibaldi; in 1861, 
as First Secretary of the Legation to Japan, he was wounded 
in the well-known night attack on the Legation at Yeddo; 
and in 1862 he was travelling with the Prince of Wales from 
Vienna to Corfu. Excursions into Herzegovina and the 


* Abruzzi, into Poland at the time of the insurrection, and 


into Schleswig-Holstein when Denmark and Prussia were 
quarrelling over that land like dogs over a bone, brought 
him back into England; and here we may best quote his 
biographer:— 


He was now, in 1864, when he returned to England from the battle 
which decided the fate of Schleswig-Holstein, a man of pe A 
the height of life and faculty, with an extraordi knowledge of 
the world and of ay Eg The reader may perhaps, that 
such ve pep mg as those of Japan and Cireensia were not entirely 
adapted to form him for the localities of Mayfair and St. Stephen’s. 
It must, however, be remembered that between his journeys there 
had interposed on many occasions a slice of society, usually at its 
most animated and gayest moment; that he knew everybody at 
home as well as abroad,—British Ministers as well as Chinese 
mandarins, literary circles as well as political, and fashionable cir- 
cles better than either; that he had friends ev here among both 
small and ens and was acquainted with English life to its depths, 
but es: c ge: the representative classes which we call ‘the 
world,’—an din which the brightest intelligence and grace, as well 
as the most perfect frivolity and foolishness are to be found. 


All those who knew Oliphant well at that time agree in 
saying that he was wonderfully attractive and interesting. 
Like Ulysses, he was a part of all that he had met. To 
the tact of a man of the world he united a charm of 
manner which made him a most agreeable companion ; 
and although he was a master of some subjects, and could 
talk brilliantly on many, he never seized the conversation ; 
and he rode no hobby. In 1865 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the Stirling burghs, and began to publish in 
Blackwood his satirical novel of society, ‘ Piccadilly,’ which 
attracted unusual attention. It seemed as if the path to 
distinction and power lay straight before him, and yet he 
was about to leave it and go out into the wilderness. _ 

So far we have only touched on one side of his nature, 
but there was another, equally strong, which was now to 
have the upper hand. His mother, whom he dearly loved, 
was a deeply religious woman of Evangelical views, and 
from his childhood she had encouraged him to introspection 
and self-questioning. When they were apart his letters to 
her were full of the mental analysis which she anxiously re-- 
quired, and it is easy to see that he got from her that 
intense and even morbid mental self-consciousness which 
is often so marked in the Scottish race. It is not certaim 
when Laurence Oliphant first met Thomas Lake Harris, 
an Anglo-American religious enthusiast, but in 1865 they 
had already known each other for several years. It is 
hard to form a clear idea of what manner of man Harris 
really was. He is best known through his greatest disciple 
or dupe, and re as Oliphant successively considered 
himself the one or the other, we see the figure of the 
prophet, first through a cloud of incense, and later through 
a mist of anger. The truth seems to be that he deceived 
himself as well as others, but took care not to carry convic- 
tion to the point of self-sacrifice. He seems to have been 
a sort of Swedenborgian, but his strength lay, not in his 
doctrine, but in his power to inspire unquestioning faith and 
exact blind obedience. Already in 1865 his influence over 
Oliphant was so great that he, who had all his life hoped to 
make a name in the House of Commons, disappointed all 
his friends, did nothing, and saw himself classed as ‘a Par- 
liamentary failure.’ Finally, after two years’ struggle, he 


gave up everything for which men care, and came out, fol- 
lowed later by his mother, to a little settlement called Brocton, 
in Western New York, where he was as one lost to the civil- 
ized world, The life here was not an ideal communism, as 
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at Brook Farm, but an association of fanatics, sternly ruled 
by a hard master. Part of the discipline lay in the severance 
of natural ties, so that Lady Oliphant, who adored her son, 
avas not allowed to see him for months, and in order to ‘ re- 
press personality,’ he, who was welcome at every court in 
‘Europe, was made an indifferent teamster, or set to selling 
strawberries along the railway line. With a temperament 
capable of such self-effacement, had Oliphant belonged to 
the older faith, he would have become a fervent missionary 
or an ecstatic monk; but the strange thing was that after 
three years of this life, he suddenly reappeared in London 
and took his place again in the world; with this difference, 
however, that he considered himself sent as a further trial 
of faith. 

In 1870 he was with the German Army in France as the 
Times correspondent, and the next year he met in Paris the 
charming woman whom he married. She was a Miss le 
Strange; and, as Mrs. Oliphant says of her without exagger- 
ation: —‘ She was one of the most perfect flowers of human- 
kind, a young woman of an ancient and long-established 
race, with all the advantages of fine and careful training, and 
that knowledge from her cradle of good society, good man- 
ners, and notable persons, which is an advantage beyond all 
estimation to the mind qualified to profit by it.’ The por- 
trait which forms the frontispiece to the second volume gives 
an idea of her gentle dignity, but no likeness can suggest her 
voice, which was spoken music. When Harris—or ‘ Father,’ 
as his disciples called him—had been brought to consent to 
their marriage, Oliphant carried his young wife out to 
Brocton; and then began a life of physical privation and of 
mental torture which lasted for seven years. _During much 
of this time their tyrant kept them apart, she living with 
Lady Oliphant at Brocton or in California, and he wander- 
ing between Europe and this country. He was much in 
New York during the winters of 1876 and 1877, and to those 
who knew him well his mental attitude was infinitely pathetic. 
On every subject outside his strange faith there could be no 
question as to his absolute sanity and power of mind; but 
when he spoke of his inner life it was with a certain eager- 
ness, as though he required to assure himself of what he be- 
lieved. At last the scales fell from his eyes. No one ever 
knew what caused him to lose faith in Harris, but he did, and 
in 1880 husband and wife came together again. We haveso 
far outrun our space that we can only say a word of the last 
quiet happy years in Syria. They were very few, for in 
1886 Alice Oliphant died and her husband was left, like Car- 
dyle, with the light of his life gone out. Those few among 
this old friends who saw him when he was last here in the 
spring of 1888 noticed a great change in him, so that his 
-death in October of that year was no surprise. 

Laurence Oliphant left behind him nothing so good as 
what died with him; but we can heartily recommend this 
ook to all who want more knowledge of a strange life and 
za delightful personality. 





Max Muller’s “ Physical Religion” * 


In ‘ PoysicaLt RELIGION,’ the veteran scholar Max Mil- 
“ler presents anew his favorite theories, with amazing re- 
-sources and prodigious learning. He gives us a good an- 
tidote to the over-doses of Spencerian philosophy from 

which so many young men suffer. His is the cautious and 
:scientific spirit that frankly confesses limitation and igno- 
-‘rance, measuring our sure knowledge day by day like the 
amerchant who takes account of stock frequently. Our the- 
ories of man’s origins and processes of growth in civilization 
may be upset any morning by the results of spade work. 
He will not allow that all of man’s ideas of religion arose 
from indigestion during sleep, or from shadows. Those 
who are all the time discovering that Christianity had its ori- 
gin in Buddhism will find little comfort here. In one sense 
this course of lectures, delivered on the Gifford founda- 


# Physical Religion. By F. Max Miiller. $3. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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tion before the University of Glasgow early in 1890, com- 
plemenis the author’s course on natural religion. On the 
general basis of language and primitive literature, he con- 
siders religion, not indeed as of supernatural origin, nor yet 
as the results of blots on the brain. Religion is universal, 
and not confined to one race or temperament ; it is natural. 
Mythologies growing up in various parts of the world and 
in various ages are ‘ perfectly natural.’ 

‘Prof. Muller deals minutely with the Veda and early re- 
ligion of India, making this his favorite study a basis for the 
comparative study of other religions. He will accept no 
other data than those of language and primitive literature ; 
the later scholastic theories spun by aliens before their 
study tables being to him only as the cunning dreams of 
Euhemerus. The highest achievements are connected by 
a continuous growth from the meanest beginnings, and re- 
ligion is not exempt in its development from the law of 
evolution. Ina word, he discards the miraculous but ac- 
cepts the divine. The Bible is not supernaturally inspired, 
he holds, but is of priceless value. ‘The Old Testament can 
only be looked upon as a strictly historical book by the side 
of other historical books. It can claim no privilege before 
the tribunal of history—nay, to claim sucha privilege would 
be to really deprive it of the high position which it justly 
holds among the most valuable monuments of the distant 
past.’ His account of fire and wind in the Vedic, Jewish 
and other religions is of great interest, and in parts as fas- 
cinating as a novel. The volume affords a most interesting 
picture of the mind of man in the early ages of the world, 
when confronted by the phenomena of nature. It is also a 
good specimen of earnest research after facts, psycholog- 
ical, anthropological and physical. Packed with most in- 
teresting and suggestive material to the teacher of relig- 
ion, with the history of scholarship, with substance for in- 
telligent conversation, it is a massive work of learning put 
into winning and readable form. 





Goldwin Smith on “ The Canadian Question ” * 


‘THE CANADIAN Question ’ is, of course, the question 
whether Canada shall remain a British dependency, or become 
an independent commonwealth, or join the United States in 
an equal and honorable union. Subsiduary to this, but of 
more immediate importance, is the question whether Canada 
and the United States, remaining in their present political 
status, shall enter upon a system of commercial reciprocity, 
and, if so, to what extent. These questions,—for, as will be 
seen, there are many comprised under one head,—are all 
treated in Professor Smith's latest volume with the clearness 
and force which belong to all his writings. His own opin- 
ion is not disguised. He holds that Canada’s natural place 
is with the American Union, from which she has been sev- 
ered by a series of accidents unlucky for all concerned,— 
for the mother country as well as for her colonies. If the 
secession at the time of the American Revolution had in- 
cluded the whole of British North America, it is likely that 
the war between the revolted colonies and the mother land 
would not have been renewed thirty years later, and that a 
jealous French nationality would not have grown up to 
complicate the politics of the continent. 

Discussing what might have been, under other antece- 
dents, is seldom a very satisfying occupation. But Prof. 
Smith has made his work interesting by a series of studies 
of the several Canadian Provinces and their different his- 
tories, which have incident and variety enough to be, under 
his skilful touch, highly entertaining. He knows how to 
avoid that slough of boredom, the endeavor to ‘ say every- 
thing’ ; and his light and discursive method of narrative and 
description carries the reader pleasantly along with him. 
A whole history, or the result of a whole series of statistics, is 
sometimes summed up in an image or a sentence,—as when 
we are told that the Province of Quebec is a surviving offset 
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of the France of the Bourbons, and that ‘its character has 
been perpetuated by isolation, like the form of an antedi- 
luvian animal preserved in Siberian ice’—or, in speaking of 
the number of Canadians now in the American Republic, 
whose presence should make a war impossible, that ‘on the 
Pacific coast of the United States a British shell could scarcely 
burst without striking a Canadian home.’ 

The book is unfortunately disfigured by that curious an- 
tipathy to Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule which seems to turn 
up in the writings of Prof. Smith as inevitably and some- 
times as comically as King Charles's head in Mr. Dick’s 
memorials. On the present occasion its appearance strikes one 
as singularly malapropos. In denouncing violently the pro- 
posal to grant to Ireland a legislature for local purposes, 
while in the same breath he advocates the complete separa- 
tion of Canada from the British Empire, the author manages 
to give an air of crotchetiness to his essay, which seriously 
injures its effect. 





“Paris of To-day” * 

‘PARIS OF TO DAy’ is no doubt like enough to Babylon 
of yesterday or Athens of 500 B.c., Parisians, Babylonians, 
and Athenians having a fundamental resemblance resting 
on a common human nature. Babylon had its hanging- 
gardens as well as its boulevards, and Athens revelled 
in ‘Jockey Clubs’ (a/ias Olympic Games), cocottes (called 
hetairai), ateliers and sculpture-galleries like its sister on 
the Seine. Semiramis and Catherine de Medicis are not so 
unlike that they cannot be compared, nor are Plato and 
Pascal incomparably far apart. Pailippe Egalité is Sardan- 
apalus in a wig, and Diogenes snarled more wittily than 
even Voltaire; while Athenian and Babylonian salons were 
doubtless full of élite intelligences assembled to hear news 
of the last campaign of Cyrus, discuss the newest additions 
to Assur-ban-ipol’s brick library, or carp at the bombast of 
Darius’s great inscription, that Napoleon-like Arch of Tri- 
umph of the Star of ancient Assyria Did not Mlle. de 
Scudéry write ‘ Le Grand Cyrus,’ and can one touch a play 
of Moliére or Racine without hollow echoes of Aristoph- 
anes and Euripides resounding from within, d /a Trajan 
horse ? 

Mr. Kaufmann is a Danish student of to-day’s Paris as it 
twinkles before his eyes in all its myriad and unnoticed 
faces and phases,—street Paris, salon Paris, exposition 
Paris, the Paris of Sorbonné and cerc/e, of workshop and 
dance-hall, of market and laboratory, of university and café, 
He is acutely alive to the charm of all this, and is in har- 
mony with what he describes. The Danes have always 
been reproached with being half-French ; hence the sym- 
pathy between the nationalities. The Danish women, like 
the Viennese, dress charmingly, have a coquetry and grace 
altogether Gallic, and delight in being told that they are 
like the French. Perhaps this accounts for the full and 
lively appreciation of ‘Tout Paris’ shown by a Dane in this 
richly illustrated book. In it he follows Paris from the 
cradle to the grave as it surges through the streets, on foot, 
in cabs and omnibuses, on both river-banks, at soirées and 
funerals, among the nurses and children, at dinner, in Bo- 
hemia, in the green-room, among the jars and jellies, the 
concoctions and confections of the cuisine,—‘ all about and 
everywhere ’ his indefatigable ‘trot-trot’ follows the inde- 
fatigable Parisian. Nearly every page has a picture of him 
or his wife or his children, and their haunts and habits 
peep out of every line. Perhaps some day a papyrus or a 
codex will reveal Athens or Babylon to us in the same cir- 
cumstantial way, and we shall see Athenian and Babylonian 
bacilli wriggling under the prehistoric microscope ! Bacil- 
lus, not Bacchus, is now the god, no longer ‘ unknown,’ to 
whom altars on every highway are rising! Not only "the 
author but the translator of this graphic and entertaining 
book is of Danish birth. 
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Ireland and. London under Elizabeth * 

‘IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH and James the First ’,(1) 
is composed of an introduction, six articles and an appendix, 
One of the six articles is by Edmund Spenser, four are by 
Sir John Davies, and one by Fynes Moryson. The appen- 
dix contains accounts of the Geraldines, the O'Neils and 
the administration of Lord Mountjoy (1599-1603). It 


. would be impossible in the limits of this review to speak 


fully of all, or indeed of any one of these six contributions 
to the history of Ireland. They are all contemporaneous 
documents giving valuable information about the Ireland 
and the Irish of Elizabeth’s time. The austerity which, as 
Prof. Morley remarks, may be observed in ‘The Fairie 
Queene ’ is far more evident in Spenser’s ‘ View of Ireland.’ 
He advocates the use of the sword. ‘ How then,’ says 
Eudoxius, ‘is the reformation thereof to begin, if not by laws 
and ordinances?’ ‘Even by the sword,’ answers Ireneus. 
‘ Thereby he hoped to settle “ an eternal peace,” which “ must 
be brought in by a strong hand, and so continued until it 
grew into a steadfast course of government.”’ Such is the 
view of the poet from whom we expect not severity but mild- 
ness; not what is arbitrary, but what is liberal. Such, too, 

has been, and such is, the policy of England. The world 
knows well the results of such a policy. Much interesting 
and curious information is to be found in the four articles 
which were written by Sir John Davies. The most im- 
portant is his ‘ Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland 
Was Never Entirely Subdued till the Beginning of His 
Majesty's Reign.” This is one of the best things in English 
political literature. Sir John was a great man in his day, 
and it is not unlikely that his literary gifts were the cause of 
his preferment to high position, for his ‘ Nosce Teipsum,” 
which was published in 1599 and dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth, secured her favorable notice; and, in 1603. at the ac- 
cession of James, that monarch, himself a genuine though 
a pedantic lover of learning and genius, hatled him as the 
author of that noble poem, and appointed him Solicitor- 
General of Ireland In 1606 he became Attorney-Generab 
for Ireland, was knighted and made Sergeant at Law. His 
services were of the utmost importance, and Lord Salisbury 
and the Lord Chancellor ‘took counsel with him upon their 
measures which were to be carried out for the plantation of 
Ulster.’ Until the year 1615 he continued to fill high office 
in Ireland; then, returning to England, he. became a Mem- 

berof Parliament. Had he lived, no doubt the office of 
Chief Justice would have crowned his life, but in 1626 he 
was carried off by apoplexy. The ‘ Description of Ireland” 
herein contained is appended to Moryson’s ‘ History of Ire- 
land from 1599-1603,’ and contains many things which are 
well worth the reading. 

Another number in the Carisbrooke Library is John Stowe’s 
‘Survey of London (2), written in 1598. The texts have 
been carefully compared, and the result is an edition which 
is probably the best. Stowe appended to his ‘ Survey’ the 
Latin text of Fitzstephen’s account of London in the twelfth 
century, and Prof. Morley has given it to us in English, 
Fitzstephen was a clerk in the service of Thomas 4 Becket, 
at whose murder he was present; and his Life of Becket was 
prefaced with this ‘Description of the Most Noble City of 
London.’ His discourse is contained under ten heads, the 
most interesting of which is that of ‘Sports.’ ‘When the 
great fen, or moor, which watereth the walls of the city on 
the north side is frozen, many young men play upon the ice; 
some, striding as wide as they may, do slide swiftly: others 
make themselves seats of ice as great as millstones; * * 
some tie bones to their feet, and under their heels; a 
shoving themselves by a little picked staff, do slide as 
swiftly as a bird flieth in the air, or an arrow out of a cross- 
bow.’ This use of the primitive skate may still be seen in 
Norway, the ‘ little picked staff’ being shod with sharp iron or 
some other metal. The description of the wards of London is 
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of great antiquarian value. Westminster Hall, the Abbey, the 
Temple Church and the Charterhouse are spoken of with 
delightful minuteness. Few books lately printed will better 
reward the reader if he have a taste for ‘ the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth.’ 
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 Disillusion”—by Translation * 

Now THAT we have International Copyright, one need 
no longer consider the propriety of forming a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Authors, with power to protect 
them from incompetent translators. When Thackeray trans- 
lates Béranger, or when Mr. James or Mr. Sturges (to go 
no farther afield) puts Guy de Maupassant into English, we 
feel that we are in the hands of men who not only under- 
stand the words of the original text, but are able to appreci- 
ate and render, so far as may be in an unfriendly tongue, 
the author’s style. But, as a rule, anyone who is armed 
with self-confidence and a French dictionary thinks himself 
able to put into English works written in a language in 
which style is more important, and more considered, than in 
any other. Besides his rank as a poet, Fran¢ois Coppée stands 
in the little group of living masters of French prose, whose 
acknowledged head is Ernest Renan; but we should be 
sorry to have anyone attempt to judge of his quality by the 
translation before us. The original of ‘ Disillusion,’ which 
is called simply ‘Toute Une Jeunesse,’ is a sort of fanciful 
autobiography, in which, as he says in the preface, ‘ an im- 
aginary personage in imaginary surroundings feels life as I 
felt it when a child, and as a young man.’ 

The charm of the book consists largely in its graceful and 
rhythmical style, but of that the translator gives us nothing. 
It is easy enough to laugh when, in one of the lighter pas- 
sages, we find ‘un dréle de petit museau’ rendered as ‘a 
jolly little muzzle,’ or ‘un dimanche humineux’ as ‘a lu- 
minous Sunday’; and it would not be worth while wasting 
time on this particular translation were it not a fair speci- 
men of what foreign authors and American readers have to 
suffer. One of the most charming passages is a description 
of a happy Sunday in the country spent by the hero’s father 
and his young wife, the last sentences of which run: ‘ Comme 
il l’'aime! Mon Dieu, comme il l’aime! [II lui semble 
que son amour pour sa Lucie est immense et profond com- 
me la nuit. “ Personne sur le chemin—donne ta bouche, ta 
chére bouche”! Et leurs baisers sont si doux, si purs, si 
sincéres, qu’ils doivent réjouir les étoiles.. When we find 
given as an equivalent for this passage:—‘ How he loves 
her! Good God, how he loves her! It seems to him that 
his love for his Lucie is as immense and deep as the night. 
“ There is no one on the road—put up thy mouth, thy dear 
mouth”! And their kisses are so sweet, so pure, so trusting, 
that the angels should rejoice as they look down upon them’ 
—we feel as though a snail were crawling over a rose. 





Minor Notices 

A NEW EDITION of Prof. Charles F. Richardson's ‘ American 
Literature : 1607-1885’ presents that valuable work in a handier 
form than it first appeared in, three years since. By using thin- 
ner paper, it has been found possible to compress the two volumes 
into one of convenient size, whose nearly 1000 pages—thanks to 
the large, clear type employed—are very easily legible. We no- 
ticed ‘this otons and criticism when it was new, and we are still 
of the 4 pores that it possesses great merit as a book of refer- 
ence and guide for eg ober readers and young students. Its prop- 
er place is beside the Stedman-Hutchinson ‘ Library of American 
Literature.’ Mr. Richardson is an appreciative critic of the liter- 
ary product of the United States, but he does not fall into the 
error of proclaiming its virtues with noisy emphasis. This Popular 
Edition: should be popular in fact as well as in name: we 
lieve it will find many readers. ($3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— 
WHOEVER DEALS in books, whether old or new, must find 
much to interest him in ‘The Directory of Second-Hand Book- 
sellers and List of Public Libraries,’ edited and published by James 
Clegg of Wet Rake, Rochdale, England. For there is more in it 
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than its title indicates—more, even, than the lists of British pub- 


lishers, of book auctioneers, and of collectors at home and 
abroad, which supplement the lists of booksellers and libraries. 
There are keys to the real names of anonymous and pseudonym- 


ous writers, and of authors who have written over their own or 
assumed initials ; a glossary of technical terms used in literature 
and the book- and printing-trades ; a list of abbreviations in com- 
mon use, together with their meaning ; a list of journals of the 
book-trade ; several pages of notes on autographs; and informa- 
tion on a hundred and one other matters of interest to persons 
whose work or pleasure brings them into contact with books, The 
volume is very neatly got up, and being now in its third edition is 
presumably free from the errors that may have marred its earliest 
issue. (Brentano’s.) 





THE LATEST ISSUE in the American Statesmen Series is ‘ Lewis 
Cass,’ by Andrew C. McLaughlin, Assistant Professor of History 
in the University of Michigan. It opens with an account of the 
‘Old Northwest,’ in which Cass’s public career had its commence- 
ment, then sketches his early life and his work in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, while the remainder of the book is devoted to his career in the 
wider field of national politics. Mr. McLaughlin has sought ma- 
terials for the biography wherever they could be found; but he 
does not after all tell us so much about Cass himself as might have 
been expected, a large part of the volume being occupied by the 
political and social background on which the picture is drawn. Of 
Cass himself it is impossible to say much that is favorable. The 
character of a ‘doughface’ is not ep a the present 
day, and Cass was one of the worst of that class. He opposed the 
Wilmot Proviso in order to win the favor of the South, and he de- 
vised and advocated the doctrine of ‘ squatter sovereignty ’ in the 
Territories for the same purpose ; his object in both cases being to 
gain the Presidency. Another defect in his political character was 
a silly hatred of England, which showed itself on every possible 
occasion. His biographer endeavors to excuse some of.his faults, 
but is obliged to admit that many of his acts were unworthy of a 
statesman. His best work was probably done in the Governorship 
of Michigan Territory, an office which he held for many years in the 
prime of life, and which he seems to have filled with both vigor and 
discretion. On the whole, however, the impression of him which 
this book leaves is an unpleasant one, and we certainly hope that 
he will have no imitators. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


ONE OF OUR colored citizens, Mr. J. Garland Penn of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has issued a work on ‘ The Afro-American Press,’ giv- 
ing an account of the achievements of his race in journalism. It 
begins with the establishment of Freedom's Journal, the first pa- 

r edited by acolored man in America, and which appeared in New 
Fork City more than sixty years ago; and then traces the growth 
of the colored men’s journalism down to the present time, when it 
is represented by more than one hundred me fifty papers of vari- 
ous kinds published in all parts of the country. The accuracy of 
the book we have no means of testing ; but it is written in a plain 
and straightforward style, with little of that inflated rhetoric in 
which writers of the African race are apt to indulge; though its 
praises of colored journalists cannot but seem extravagant to im- 
partial readers. Besides tracing the history of the rise and fall of 
the newspapers belonging to the colored race, Mr. Penn gives brief 
i of their editors and other ‘ging: writers, including 
not a few colored ladies ; and the book is illustrated with a large 
number of portraits, which will add to its popularity among those 
for whom it was chiefly written. We are glad to see the enter- 
prise and intelligence manifested by our colored citizens in jour- 
nalism ; yet they must not rate their present success too highly, 
but strive ever to do better until their journalistic work is on a 
level with that of the white race. (Springfield, Mass.: Wil- 
ley & Co.) 











‘ PROBLEMS OF THE NEW LIFE,” by Morrison I. Swift, is a series 
of chapters on the moral and economic questions of the day. Mr. 
Swift is an advocate of many of the economic changes that are now 
so widely talked of, and favors strikes, eight-hour laws, government 
ownership of railroads, etc. The ter part of his book, how- 
ever, is devoted to the discussion of moral and educational ques- 
tions, which Mr. Swift ne see as the main problems of human 
life to-day. He upbraids the churches for their sins and deficien- 
cies, while at the same time affirming that Christianity, if rightly 
interpreted and applied, contains all that is essential for the moral 
regeneration of the world. He has a low opinion, too, of the col- 
leges, maintaining that their professors and students are usually 
animated by sordid motives. He insists strongly on the duty of 
brain-workers to preserve their health, and maintains that every- 
one ought to do some muscular labor. On the whole, his book is 
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a rather curious one; yet it has some excellent points, and not a 
few of its strictures are well deserved. ot tabula, Ohio : 
M. I. Swift.——-OuR YOUNG STUDENTS of history and economics 


seem to have a special fondness for the dryest and most uninter- 
esting subjects, and too often their mode of treatment corresponds 
with the character of their subject. We have now before us a 
SS on ‘ The History of Tariff Administration in the United 
tates,’ by John Dean Goss, which is of the kind we have spoken of, 
and which can only be read as a task. It contains, nevertheless, a 
good deal of information on the subject in hand, evidently collected 
with care and likely to be of use to the few who may have occasion 
to seek it. Mr. Goss begins with an account of the way customs were 
collected in colonial times and then traces the history of the subject 
down to the present day, making in all quite an elaborate mono- 
graph. He expresses the opinion that our mode of collecting 
uties, though it has been somewhat improved, is not even yet sat- 
isfactory either to the Government or to the importers. (50 cts. 
Columbia College.) 





UNDER THE NAME of ‘Chamber Comedies,’ Mrs. Hugh Bell 
has published a collection of little plays, farces and monologues, 
professedly intended for the drawing-room only, and therefore ex- 
empt from serious criticism. As might be expected, the inexperi- 
ence of the author is most apparent in her most ambitious efforts, 
and especially in the crudeness of her methods of construction. 
Her plots are of the most transparent description, and her person- 
ages come and go in the most convenient fashion, without reference 
to anything but the immediate necessities of the scene. She is not 
‘without perception of what is needed to make an effective theatrical 
Situation, but she has not learned how to arrange her conditions so 
that they must.codperate logically to bring about a crisis, or how 
to deal with her crisis when she has got it. Her pieces cannot be 
called dramatic in the proper sense at.all, being really stories told 
in the shape of dialogue, and much more fitted for reading than 
acting purposes. A practised playwright might make something 
out of ‘The Public Prosecutor’ (the idea of which is taken from 
Boisgobey) and there is humor, albeit of a somewhat familiar type, 
in ‘A Woman of Culture.’ ‘A Modern Locusta’ is a not very suc- 
cessful attempt to illustrate-the virtue of charity. ‘A Chance In- 
terview ’ is a smoothly written comedietta, but is far too long, as, 
indeed, are many of the other pieces. The farces and monologues 

sess no conspicuous merit. Why ‘L’Indécis.’ should have 

written in French is not clear. The volume contains some 

light reading for an idle half-hour, but cannot be said to supply any 
great public want. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘A Box OF MONKEYS, and Other Farce-Comedies,’ by Grace 
Livingston Furniss, is a title which carries its own explanation with 
it—or as much explanation as is possible in the case—a farce- 
comedy that could be explained or described would not be a farce- 
comedy at all. All that need be said about the four which Miss 
Furniss has written is that they are quite as lawless and as reckless 
in their conception as any of those with which the local stage has 
been afflicted of late, and are fully equal to them in literary or 
dramatic value. So far as printing and paper are concerned they 
are presented in unexceptionable shape. ($1. Harper & Bros.) —— 
AN INTERESTING addition to historical literature is a ‘ Chronicle 
of King Henry VIII. of England,’ written in Spanish by an unknown 
hand, translated with notes and introduction by Mr. M. A.S. Hume. 
It was discovered in 1873, and appears to have been written about 
the middle of the sixteenth century in Belgium, where the author 
had doubtless taken refuge from the persecutions of the time in 
England. He was evidently an eye-witness of much that he relates, 
and his style is peculiarly artless and unconventional. The trans- 
lator has endeavored, and not unsuccessfully, to preserve its blunt 
simplicity as far as possible. The full index is a commendable 
feature of the book. (60 cts. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) —— Fa- 
mous GOLF LINKS,’ by Horace G. Hutchinson and others, de- 
scribing noted grounds for playing the Scottish game in its native 
land, as well as in England, the Isle of Jersey, Pau, and Canada, 
will have but little interest for any but experts, et @ pleasant 
descriptions of scenery are me ogee in the book, with many ex- 
cellent al Pege illustrations of the localities and smaller woodcuts 
in the text. The typographical execution is elegant throughout. 
{$2. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





* POLITICS AND PROPERTY,’ by Slack Worthington, adds another 
to the many attempts now making to settle the questions of the 
time by a few legislative enactments. The author's remedies for 
the political. and economic evils which he finds in contemporary 
society are in the main two:—First, he would lay all taxes on 
property, and would make the tax a p sive one, increasing in 
fate with the amount of the property, the object being to prevent 
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the accumulation of very large fortunes in singlehands. Secondly, 
he would restrict the right of voting nie et iy 
dred dollars’ worth of property and having in addition the 

to read and write. He favors free trade, but is. no friend to the 
‘single-tax’ theory. He also advocates the speedy extension of the 
American Union over the whole of North America. We confess 
that we have no faith in his nostrums, and we doubt if their 

_will ever be even tested. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——IN 
FEBRUARY LAST, Postmaster-General Wanamaker addressed a 
letter to a committee of the United States Senate favoring the 
establishment by the federal Government of postal savings-banks, 
and this letter has now been printed, together with a good deal of 
descriptive matter relating to postal savings-banks in foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. Wanamaker is strongly in favor of such institutions in 
this country ; but he fails, as it seems to us, to make out his case. 
The great difficulty would be to find ways of investing the de- 
positors’ money, and Mr. Wanamaker does not succeed in satisfac- 
torily meeting the difficulty. He admits that United States bonds 
are no a available, and that State bonds would not do, because 
so many of the States have repudiated their debts ; and all he sug- 
gests is that the money should be deposited in the national banks, 
there to earn such interest as it might. But such a proposal can 
— be deemed satisfactory. (Washington: Government Print- 
ing ce.) 





‘ STRIKING Events in Irish History,’ by Mr. C. F, Dowsett, is a 
good outline of the history of the unhappy island from the time 
when tradition begins to our own day. Eighty pages suffice to 
bring the chronicle down to the reign of Victoria, while nearly four 
hundred are devoted to more recent events. The writer is bitterly 
opposed to Home Rule, and his political opinions color his com- 
ments upon the facts, though they do not prevent him from stating 
the facts honestly. If a partisan, he means to be a fair one, giving 
good authority for what he asserts. Official proceedings and re- 
ports are freely cited, and the book is a convenient manual of ref- 
erence on the Irish question. ($1. New York: Brentano’s.)—— 
‘ BURNS and the Kirk,’ by Alexander Webster, is the second edi- 
tion of ‘a review of what the poet did for the religious and social 
—— of the Scottish people '—a task to which the author 
believes that Burns ‘was divinely called.’ It is really a series of 
Sunday evening lectures on the poet as ‘the prophet of religious 
reform, with a weighty message to the Kirk and Society.’ It isa 
strong and earnest plea for this aspect of his work from a liberal 
Unitarian, who sometimes rivals Burns himself in the hot and 
sharp way in which he attacks the ‘unco’ guid’ of his native land, 
(Twentieth Century Pub. Co..——-THE ‘ Famous English Authors’ 
of whom Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton tells in her usual pleasant way 
are Scott, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickens, Rus~ 
kin and Browning. Her sketches are made up of biographical de- 
tails, given in a lively and attractive style, and interspersed with 
many apt extracts from the authors’ works, and various comments 
and criticisms, original and selected. She thus contrives, by a 
skilful use of the abundant material at hand, to invest with fresh 
interest and charm these oft-told stories of the great makers of our 
nineteenth century literature. There are good portraits, but no in- 
dex. ($1.50. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


Tommaso Salvini on ‘ Othello. —In an article on ‘ The Iago of 
Shakespeare’ in the Nuova Antologia (Rome) for May, the elder 
Salvini incidentally questions the authenticity of one portion of 
‘Othello.’ He says (as translated in Zhe Literary Digest) :— 


There 1s one scene in the play, as it appears in the published editions, 
which I do not believe Shakespeare wrote. I allude to the First Scene 
of the Fourth Act. Othello, unseen, hears a conversation between Iago 
and Cassio, in which what Cassio says about Bianca is understood by 
Othello to refer to Desdemona, as lago intended it should be understood, 
Does it appear possible that a fiery and violent man like the Moor could 
restrain himself while listening to the story of his dishonor from the lips 
of the person who had wronged him? Throughout the tragedy Othello 
is depicted as an impetuous man, quite incapable of self-restraint. 
When Iago arouses the suspicions of Othello, the latter takes Iago by the 
throat and nearly suffocates him. In the presence of Ludovico, Ambas- 
sador of the Venetian Republic, and cousin to Desdemona, Othello 
slaps his wife in the face and drives heraway rudely. Can it be doubted 
that, if Othello had heard what Cassio said, he would have leaped forth 
like a tiger and strangled Cassio? For these reasons this scene is always 
eliminated from my representations of Othello. 

Shakespeare never could have made such a mistake, especially since 
he found the matter of the handkerchief much better arranged in the 
novel of Cinthio Giraldi, from which Shakespeare’s play was taken. In 
Giraldi, Othello is conducted by Iago to the house of Cassio, and sees 
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there through the window of a room level with the ground, lying on a 
table, a handkerchief exactly resembling that of Desdemona, but which 
Bianca had copied from Desdemona’s and made a present of to Cassio. 

That Salvini omits the greater portion of this scene is well 
known, and Furness, in his New Variorum edition of the play 
(p. 237), quotes him as justifying the omission on the same grounds 
as here ; but that the scene is Shakespeare’s is clear from internal 
evidence. The Italian actor might not be able to command him- 
self in such a position, but Othello could, though the dramatist 
shows that it was not without a desperate effort. The Moor is 
ready to spring like a tiger on Cassio when Iago first suggests that 
he will ‘ seiko hin tell the tale anew.’ He goes on :— 

I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, fenene kK 
Or I shall say yon are all in all in spleen, 
And nothing of a man. 

There is no word of Othello’s to call for that ‘ Marry, patience,’ 
but the actor must fill the gap with look and gesture more eloquent 
than language. The Moor checks himself, and we understand 
why :— 
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Dost thou hear, Iago ? 
I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 
But—dost thou hear ?—most bloody. 


And Iago knows how much this means, as his reply assures 
us :— . 

That’s not amiss ; 
But yet keep time in all. 

Note also the dialogue between Iago and Othello after Cassio 
has gone out. I need not comment upon it. 

The Author of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ on Shylock—Dr. Furnivall has 
sent me ‘ The Book of the Fair,’ a handsomely printed and illus- 
trated drochure got up in connection with a fair in aid of a Lon- 
don synagogue. A noteworthy contribution is an article on Shy- 
lock by the author of ‘Obiter Dicta’ (Mr. Birrell), in the 
merry vein of his essay on Falstaff. He proposes ‘ to treat the 
character of Shylock as if Shakespeare were ot an inspired wri- 
ter,’ suggesting incidentally that ‘ the — who say, or repeat the 
sayin Ofhat Shylock is a great creation, do not for the most part 
know how great a creation it is.” He assumes that the Jews hav- 
ing been expelled from England, by Edward L., and the decree 
of banishment not being rescinded until the Commonwealth, 
‘Shakespeare was introducing a specimen of a species unknown 
to both the author and his audience,’ so that Shylock is ‘a crea- 
tion in the same sense that Caliban is.’ Furness, however, in his 
New Variorum edition of the play (pp. 395-399), gives ample evi- 
dence that Jews were residing in England in the poet’s time, and 
that he had abundant opportunities of personal acquaintance 
with the race. 

Antonio, as a Christian lending money gratis, is pronounced ‘a 
wildly improbable character’; and the réle of Portia ‘still more 
improbable, and consequently more diverting.’ Her‘ running’ the 
trial was ‘ as impossible in Shakespeare’s time as it is now ’:— 

pore Mary Anderson, primed with ‘lines’ written for her (alas, 
it is difficult to imagine who could write them!), having borrowed Mr. 
Lockwood’s wig and gown, sweeping into the Lord Chief Justice’s Court, 

ently taking the case of the injured defendant out of the hands of the 
re Chief who iooks on amazed but pleased while the extortionate 
plaintiff is not only non-suited but committed for trial at the Old Bailey 
—imagine all this, and you have a modern counterpart of the glorious 
day’s work of the breezy Portia. Here is not realism, but something 
much rarer and more delightful. 


Shylock had good grounds for hating Antonio, who not cnly ‘had 
accustomed to spit on him—a practice which may violently 
stimulate even a slight antipathy’ but ‘had cut down his profits as 
ausurer by lending money without interest.” He was also at the 
moment ‘irritated by events for which Antonio was not to blame :’'— 
His daughter Jessica had not only eloped in a tailor-made suit with 
a detrimental Christian, but had carried with her quite a cargo of jew- 
elry and ready money, and the young couple were living in Genoa on 
Shylock’s money at the gorgeous rate of eighty ducats a night. With 
this respectable, old-established and one may almost say reasonable ha- 
tred, intensified by Jessica’s conduct, Shylock suddenly finds himself in 
@ position to take revenge. 


But he misses that revenge, it being ‘always risky to rely ona 
strict interpretation of the law when the Court is dead against you 
~m the merits’; and he yields to the sentence ‘without absurdity 
and with reasonable alacrity ’:— 

Shylock leaves the stage promising to execute the necessary docu- 
ments, and we hear no more of him. What became of him subse- 
quently is merely matter of conjecture, but he probably accepted the 
inévitable and made the best of it: His baptism was performed with 
pomp in a historic temple, by a distinguished ecclesiastic, who knows 
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that there is Eternal Hope for Jews if not for publishers. His marriage 
later on with a Dowager Countess, who ly endowed the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel ameng the Jews, made his social position: 
impregnable, and the money he subsequently made by publishing a 
financial newspaper far exceeded anything ever acquired by him in his 
old profession of usury. 





Magazine Notes 

The New Review for July as with a discussion of the Eng- 
lish Free Education Bill by the Dean of St. Paul’s and the Hon. E.. 
Lyulph Stanley. Mr. Edward Clodd attacks Mr. Wallace's spirit- 
ualistic theories in an article on ‘ The “ Spiritual Essence in Man.” ” 
The Hon Charles K. Tuckerman describes certain experiences of 
his, which prove that white slavery still exists in Constantinople—in. 
much the same form that it does in all large cities. The Rt.- 
Hon. Lord Rayleigh and Mr. E. Vincent write on the lighting of 
London by electricity and gas. Count Tolstof denies the ‘ Right 
of Revolution,’ arguing that the extreme cases supposed to call for 
its exercise never really happen ; Francis Prevost writes wittily and 
incisively of the Count’s countrymen and women in ‘ Hyperboreans 
of To-Day ’ ; Camille Flammarion grows enthusiastic, as is his wont, 
over the project of photographing the heavens; and Henry A. 
Jones and Sydney Grundy, two London playwrights, write on the 
‘Science of the Drama ’—the first leaving his subject to ‘ pitch into’ 
the critics and the clergy; the scond contenting himself with tell- 
ing the critics what they, doubtless, have never dreamt of denying 
—that a play cannot exist without a plot. 

Whoever would may learn the fate of that Prince of Morocco 
who woos Mme. Portia in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in George 
Fleming’s clever tale in the July Macmzilan’s. But Mr. Feming’s 
Prince is more than an elaboration of the Shakespearian sketch: te 
is an independent creation, and a very interesting one. New lights 
are thrown, also, on Jessica and her husband, and on Christianized 
and beggared Shylock. Mr. L. J. Jennings’s account of the late 
Laurence Oliphant is, mainly, a not very lucid exposition of Oli- 
phant’s relations with the mysterious Mr. Harris. Was it with 
malice prepense that the editor followed up this unsatisfactory arti- 
cle with one on the false Messiah of Smyrna in 1666, Sabathai Zevi 
by name? The practise of ‘tipping, giving commissions, and 
other gratuities, is denounced by Mr. Arthur Gage as ‘ Back- 
sheesh ’"—a word which, we are told, may be spelled in thirteen dif- 
ferent ways. Of the thing denoted by it there appear to be as 
many dozen forms. ‘The Blessed Opal’ is a tale of Mexican 
officialdom. There is an article on ‘ Mirabeau,’ and one on ‘Some 
Unpublished Letters of Charlotte Bronté.’ 


What ‘A Thousand Games at Monte Carlo’ can teach of the 
a oymeges. of inventing any system of gambling at such an estab- 
lishment that shall be any better for the player than to trust to 
pure luck, is shown in Mr. W. Duppa Crotch’s gpm article in 
the June English Illustrated. He notes several ‘runs of luck,’ but 
intimates his belief that the runs would be found to take place on 
other numbers or combinations in a second thousand games. The 
illustrated articles are all topographical, and deal with ‘ Fawksley 
Park,’ with its quaint, carved panels and ogive window, by Lady 
Knightley ; ‘Cookham and Round About It,’ by Roderick Mac- 
kenzie; ‘A July Day on Dartmoor,’ by R. H. McCarthy; and 
‘Nymegen,’ by Reginald Blomfield. The fiction, which fills the 
balance of the number, is, with the exception of Crawford’s. 
‘ Witch of Prague,’ unusually dull. 





The Lounger 


AS NOTED in The Critic of July 11, a story by Miss McClelland 
is about to be brought out without a name, $500 being offered in 
prizes to the readers who suggest the best two or three titles for 
the book. In an editorial headed ‘ Vandalism in Literature,’ the 
Scranton 7rzbune says :— 


This is but a variation of an older scheme, which was to leave the 
novel unfinished and offer a prize to the purchaser of the book who 
would suggest the correct, or the best, denouement. These catch-penn 
devices for furthering the sale of a book, no matter how worthy the boo 
itself may be, amount to little less than an indignity to American litera- 
ture. They place it on a level with the bean jar. He who most nearly: 
guesses the correct number of beans contained in the jar wins the prize. 





THE Tribune is am in protesting against this ‘catch-penny 
device’; it is probably correct, also, in assuming that Miss Mc- 
Clelland parted with her work without knowing to what treat- 
ment the purchaser pro to subject it. Such instances of 
vandalism in the publishing business tend to abase the literary 
calling in this country, at the very moment when it has been rec- 
ognized by our lawmakers as a legitimate, dignified and honest 
one, and deserving of legal recognition and protection. 
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THE EDITORIAL just quoted from is doubtless to be attributed 
to Mr. Homer Greene, the veteran litera ize-winner, who has 
recently become the literafY editor and -reviewer of the Scran- 
ton in which it a . Perhaps the latest prize which 
has fallen to Mr. Greene’s lot was one of $50, offered by the Mc- 
Clure Syndicate a year and a half ago. ‘De Quincy’s Deed’ was 
the name of the winning horse—(poem, I should have said); and I 
am reminded of the gillaglog lines of the piece by the appearance 
among the Bric-d-Brac in the June Century of a bit of verse en- 
titled ‘The March of Company A.’ 
two poems are the same. In both of them a company of soldiers 
are marching in the early morning to meet the enemy; in both, at 
a critical moment, a little child appears in the path of the troops 
and is in imminent danger; in both, the leader halts his men, lifts 
the child to the saddle, kisses her, and places her out of harm’s 
way; then the fight goes on. In Mrs. Osgood’s poem there are 
added some matters of description and some secondary incidents, 
and the versification and rhythm are somewhat different. There 
are no two specific lines that have close similarity, unless it may be 
Mrs. Osgood’s ‘Right in the path of Company A’ and Mr. 
Greene's ‘ Straight in the path of the charging train.’ ‘ De Quin- 
cy’s Deed’ was written in February of last year; and the 
award, having been made about May 1, 1890, was mentioned in 
The Critic of May 10 as a piece of news. The poem was pub- 
lished last summer in the newspapers of the Syndicate, was copied 
into Current Literature and other periodicals, and has been pub- 
lished in a volume of selections. I y gece for a moment accuse 
Mrs. O of plagiariem, however; I call attention to the matter 
only to show how the same idea may occur to two persons un- 
known to each other, and be worked up in much the same lan- 
guage, without any thought of trespassing. Before reprinting her 
verses, the author of ‘ The March’ must persuade her hero to dis- 
mount from his horse: he is leading a company of foot-soldiers. 





CHICAGO BOASTS a new author—and Boston boasts that she 
has discovered him. As for New York, it appears that she is ‘not 
in it’ this time at all. Henry B. Fuller is the name of the new light 
that has just dawned upon the literary world from the direction of 
Lake Michigan ; and ‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani, Together 
with Frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia’ is the 
title of the book whose a has made him famous—in Boston. 
‘The Chevalier’ made his first bow to the American public about 
six months ago. His sponsor was Stanton Page ; but the inner cir- 
cle of Boston culture was so pleased with the charming traveller 
that ‘Stanton Page ’ was soon confessed to be but the nom de guerre 
of Henry Fuller. Nothing was known of Mr. Fuller himself; but, 
thanks chiefly to the laudation of his work by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, the personality of the author soon became a matter of in- 
terest to the reading world at the Hub, and the Evening Tran- 
script began to print scraps of information about him. And when 
a second edition of the book appeared, it bore his name upon the 
title-page. (For the benefit of the reader I may say that the imprint 
is that of J. G. Cupples, Boston.) 





MISS AGNES REPPLIER—herself.a delightful stylist, by the way, 
—— appreciatively of ‘ The Chevalier ’in the June Lzppzncott’s, 
declared that the gifted young man’s grandfather was a cousin of 
Margaret Fuller, ‘ though for the past fifty years the family have 
been settled in Chicago.’ (I have always been taught to believe 
that in Chicago nothing is ‘settled.’) And the Transcript, a week 
or so since, added this bit of news and comment to what had been 
printed in its columns before :— 


It now a a that the business office where this delightful story of 
Italian wanderings was written was in a Chicago street devoted to heavy 
hardware interests ; it is said that these leisurely sentences, penetrated 
with the very spirit of dilettanteism and an unstudied elegance as to the 
manner born, were all put down at odd moments, within fifteen feet of 
the curbstone, to a running accompaniment of jangling street-cars and 
heavy trucks loaded with sheet-iron. America is a great country ; Chi- 
cago may well think herself a wonderful city, when from her strenuous 
life are borne such sweetness and style as that of this, till yesterday, un- 
known writer ; such serenity of literary quality and charm. The race 
is to the swift after all, sometimes, it seems, A Chicago man is a master 
of style ; a literary jewel is found in a wholesale hardware place. It 
took Boston to discover him, however, and now, every day, New York 
editors are sending hither for his address. 





NOT UNNATURALLY I have felt some curiosity to see whether 
New York was wholly blind to the merits of ‘The Chevalier’ ; and 
with the help of the index to Ze Crztzc for Jan.—June, 1891, I have 
looked up the review of the book which aj — in these columns 
on April 4, and find in it these words :—‘ It is always pleasant to 
per in spirit over a land so full of beauty and so replete with 
historical and artistic interest as Italy,with an author who knows 
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and appreciates it thoroughly. . . . 
in a very graceful manner, touched by lovin 
perfect appreciation of the happiness to be obtained in and through 
them. Any one to whom the beauty and interest in such things 
appeal will derive considerable enjoyment from this little volume.’ 
So one New York reviewer at least had not proved insensible to 
the charm of this Chicago classic. It is said that the book was 
written without any thought of publication; which pm to have 
been just as well, as it is further said that it had a hard time to find. 
a publisher. ‘It was refused by most of the best publishing- 
houses of New York, Philadelphia and—alackaday !—Boston ; them 
lay forgotten for two or three more years in a trunk. One lu- 
minous and historic firm quoted to its author the cost of manu- 
facture, then refused to publish it even at his own expense.’ At 
the author’s expense it probably was published, when it at last 
came out, early in February. ‘Loward the end of April the sec- 
ond edition appeared. And now New Yorkers as well as Cam- 
bridgeans and Bostonians are sending copies of the book to ap- 
preciative friends. 


fingers, trained to a 





WHENEVER IT IS announced that a book after being rejected 
by most of the publishers has at last found some one of the fra- 
ternity to appreciate it, and that it has made a great success, every 

ublisher’s ‘reader’ in the land at once looks over his ‘ Record of 

SS.’ with eager eyes to see if he has been among the unwise. 
How deep the sigh of satisfaction he breathes if he does not find it: 
there! And how deep the groan he involuntarily utters if he dis- 
covers that he, too, failed to see its merits or anticipate its success. 
It is at such moments as this that the ‘ reader’s’ lot is not a happy 
one. 





THE ENGLISH LIBRARY—the series of English and American: 
books to be published on the Continent in rivalry with the Tauch- 
nitz Series—has made an auspicious start. No. I. is ‘ The Light. 
that Failed,’ by Rudyard Kipling; and beneath the book’s name- 
and the author's, the light-brown cover bears the legend ‘ Leip- 
zig: Heinemann & Balestier (Limited, London). Paris : Hachette- 
et Cie.’ (F. A. Brockaus is the Library’s wholesale agent at Leip- 
zig, Vienna and Berlin.) The publishers have been so good as. 
to send me a copy of this first volume of a series which prom- 
ises to become as noted as that which bears the name of Baron. 
Tauchnitz, The book contains 278 pages, beautifully printed on. 
good paper, and is sold for 1 mark, 60 pfennige, or 2 francs. 
Mrs. Deland’s ‘ Sidney’ will follow it. 





SPEAKING OF Mr. Kipling’s novel reminds me of his Inter— 
national Copyright verses published in London in The Author 
for July, and in this country in Harper's Weekly. It would be 
hard to read a single stanza of ‘Some Notes on a Bill’ without 
thinking less of the author than you did before. As for the 
technique of the thing, doggerel is the only word that fits it = 
it is better doggerel than one might write who had never writ- 
ten serious verse, but it is doggerel all the same. As for its. 
taste and temper, it is invective of the sort one might look 
for in the verses of a jilted fishwoman with a knack at rhyming. 
It is a pity that young Mr. Kipling—who has ceased to be young: 
enough to plead the baby act any longer—had no good genius 
at his elbow to persuade him to destroy what he is certain some- 
day to regret having written. 





Boston Letter 


ONE OF THE daintiest books to make an appearance on the book- 
shelves this fall will be an edition of ‘ A Calendar of Sonnets,’ by: 
Helen Jackson, to be published by Roberts Bros. Twenty-four 
appropriate vignettes mee been drawn for the text by E. H. 

arrett, and with these are given a series of really beautiful full- 

age illustrations by the Parisian artist Emile Bayard. M. Bayard 
+ shown the twelve months with apt skill, sometimes quaintly— 
as in the January picture of two pretty Cupids, destitute of those 
furs which human beings find so necessary under similar circum- 
stances, playing happily in a children’s pearl-cave under a mass of* 
snow,—and sometimes pathetically, as in the picture of old age 
cowering under the storms of December. An odd coincidence in. 
the illustrating is noticeable in February’s design. The gentle, 
serene young woman who hastens over the snow close to the 
frozen pond possesses a face bearing a wonderful resemblance to 
the face of the author of the sonnets. Yet M. Bayard never saw: 
H. H., and had no thought of making a portrait. 

One of Mrs. Jackson's visitors in Colorado at one time was- 
Miss Woolsey, whom the children know as ‘ Susan Coolidge,’ ands 
the little ones will be pleased to learn that the incidents noted. 
during that visit are embodied in a new Katydid story, the fifth: 
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‘dng the assault on Fort Wagner. 


The 


and last of the series. The scene of the tale opens in England, 
7 aay oe to Colorado, thereby warranting its title 
4 n +4 alley.’ 

The collection of Mrs. J. H. Ewing's stories is also to be 


‘brought out in the fall by Roberts Bros., under the title of ‘ Last 
W ” and it will interest prospective readers to know that the 
dast serial story which Mrs, Ewing wrote, ‘Mary Meadows,’ is in 


‘the volume, together with her unfinished tale of ‘ The Owl in the 
Ivy Bush.’ A picture of the author with a facsimile of her auto- 

as signed to one of her letters to the Boston publisher who 
assues the book, faces the title-page. 

The third volume of Ernest Renan’s ‘ History of the People of 
Israel,’ covering the days from the fall of Samaria to the return 
‘from exile, is in press, and also a collection of Clyde Fitch’s stories. 
The latter have already appeared in The Ji and in sev- 
eral English m ines, and are now collected under the title of 
‘that one called ‘The Knighting of the Twins.’ F. W. Bourdillon’s 
dittle volume of couplet verses, all bearing upon love, ought to be 
mentioned among the books likely to attract the eye of the public 
‘seeking for novelties or new editions this fall. ‘Shall we translate 
‘the title for the benefit of those whose knowledge of French is 
limited,’ inquired the publishers, in their first conference about the 
‘publication of the book. ‘ No,’ was the decisive reply from the 
person most interested ; ‘the prefatory couplet would then be com- 
pletely spoiled ; its suggestive thought, which is its beauty, would 

stripped off.’ So it stands :— 


AILES D’ALOUETTE 


When like a lark the soul upsprings, 
Of verse she makes her airy wings. 


Oh, may these verses, pair and pair, 
Some heart in heavenward flight upbear. 


Edmund H. Garrett has for some time been busy with a novel 
‘work that is likely to prove very attractive to art lovers when issued 
by Little, Brown & Co. in the fall. It is a collection of songs ‘in 
‘honour of love and beautie’ by authors of the Elizabethan age— 
Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Drummend, Lodge, Marlowe, 
‘Greene, Sidney, Carew and others—and will be generously illus- 
‘trated by Mr. Garrett. His ambition, and that of the publishers, is 
to make a volume which will charm the eye as well as the mind, and 
to that end ali the editions will be bound in white and gold, while 
the numbered copies will be printed on imperial Japan paper. A 
“unique idea in the arrangement of the book is the series of divisions 
of pages, sixin number, on which are printed in sepia the six char- 
aacters, Grace, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport and Laughter, from the 
«masque of Ben Jonson, written for a Christmas revel at the Court 
of James I. in 1617; these will indicate the beginnings of the parts 
of the book. An introduction by Andrew Lang is also men- 
‘tioned by the publishers as one of the ‘features.’ 

As Mr. Edes, the Secretary of the Boston Memorial Association, 
‘states that the statue of Theodore Parker will be erected this fall, 
it is safe to conclude that one long neglected work will at last be 
‘finished. The statue has been ready for some time, although few 
~ were aware of the fact, and, stored away in a warehouse, 

been awaiting the completion of its pedestal. Five thousand 
dollars, left in the care of the association by Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash, 
started the subscription which parishioners of Mr, Parker aug- 
mented, and from the list of competing artists, Robert Krauss, a 
young German sculptor, was selected. It was Mr. Krauss who 
ee the Crispus Attucks monument on the Common. 

There is still another unfinished statue to which mention of the 
Parker memorial has called attention—the monument by Augustus 
St. Gaudens in honor of Col. Robert G. Shaw. Col. Shaw, the 
gallant representative of an old Boston family, commanded the 

rst colored regiment of the North and fell at its head while lead- 
Last Saturday was the anniver- 
pees tid that desperate fight, in which more than a quarter of the 
entire regiment of colored men were killed, wounded or missing, 
-and the veterans of the organization appropriately commemorated 
the occasion in Boston. They had ied the brigade on that fatal 
‘day, had climbed the parapet under a storm of artillery and mus- 
ketry, and had retired only when Capt. Emilio, the sole officer above 
the rank of Lieutenant left for duty, ordered the retreat. Such a 
wegiment deserves to be honored in bronze with its leader. 

As the widow of Wendell Phillipsp—for reasons well understood 

by those who knew the silver-tongued orator’s views—opposed 

erection of a statue in her husband’s memory, no marble rep- 
resentation of his figure stands with the other statues of Boston, 
but, instead, a fund is being raised to complete a Wendell Phillips 
Hall and Institute. 


BOosTON, July 21, 1891. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 
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International Cgpyright 
ENGLISH AUTHORS CELEBRATE THE VICTORY 


THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS celebrated the adoption 
American Copyright act by —_ 
don, on Thursday evening, July 1 


of the 
at the Hétel Métropole, Lon- 

Lord Monkswell was in the 
chair, and among those present were Robert T. Lincoln, United 
States Minister; Prof. Huxley, James Bryce, M.P.; William Black, 


Bret Harte, Walter Pater, Lewis Morris, C.D. Warner, Louise 
Moulton, Brander Matthews, Thomas Hardy, Walter Besant, Sir 
F. Pollock, Edmund Gosse, H. Rider H , Max O’Rell, Canon 
Doyle, William Westall, Theodore Watts, Mrs. Oscar Berlinger, 
Oscar Wilde, Justin McCarthy, Mrs. Mona Caird, W. G. Wills, 
Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Skeat, Oscar Browning and Mr. Birrell. 
Lord Monkswell, in toasting President Harrison, and the success 
of the Copyright act, commented upon the friendly feeling shown. 
by Mr. Harrison in extending at once, without demur, the-act to 
ngland. He thought that clauses existed in the act to which excep- 
tion might be taken ; yet, substantially, the United States had gone 
as far as could reasonably be expected under the circumstances in 
meeting the wishes of England. He hoped no vestige of irritation 
or annoyance would remain either on the part of England or on the 
part of America to cloud the — understanding that ought to 
subsist between the two peoples so closely allied by blood and so 
worthy of one another’s friendship. Mr. Lincoln replied as follows :— 
‘It is a great honor to me to have an opportunity of meeting at 
once so many who are devoting their energies and talents to the 
instruction and literary entertainment of the great English-speaking 
race. It is an Seemee res to do so under the circumstances 
which make this dinner of the a of Authors so peculiarly not- 
able to you, in signalizing the end of the impatience which has ex- 


_isted for so many years on both sides of the water over the delay 


in establishing proper relations between the copyright laws of Eng- 
land and those of the United States. It is not strange that this 
impatience existed. For, while our Governments differ in form, 
the duties, rights, and privileges of the people of both nations are 
nearly identical. With their common language and, for the most part, 
common origin, their equally advanced civilization, their aspirations 
and modes of thought make them almost one race in the history 
of the world. 

‘ Under these conditions it long seemed to many—among them 
myself—almost arbitrary and unreasonable to keep in force a rule 
of law which denied in each country to the authors of the other, 
and to them alone, of all the people carrying on the numberless 
active professions and trades of our present civilization, the prop~- 
erty rights which each accorded to its own citizens or to resident 
authors, In saying this of England as well as of the United States, 
I speak in view of the fact that it has only just now become cer- 
tain that a non-resident alien friend may have the benefit of the 
English copyright law, and that the first official and conclusive 
declaration to that effect has been called forth by our American 
act. Between our countries, to a far greater degree than between 
those using different languages,has the question of reciprocal 
copyright been a practical one. rer page opposing interests 
have been more numerous and powerful in the nature of things: 
The adhesion reached not very long ago by various countries under 
the provisions of the Berne convention was far more easily attained 
than the great arrangement just brought about between England 
and the United States. 

‘I am one of those who long thought it ought to be made. I am 
neither an author nor a publisher, but as a practising lawyer it has 
never been difficult for me to feel the justice of myself being paid 
for a written argument, at least for a successful one, irrespective of 
any question of the nationality of the client. What I thought just 
for myself I could hardly think unjust for any man, of any nation or 
any geographical remoteness, from whose mental labor I derived 
profit or pleasure. Then, too, in feeling this, I but followed the lead 
of almost every living author of high repute in my own country in 
wishing them, and especially their younger brethren struggling for 
their proper places, to be relieved from the involuntary competition 
of uncompensated foreign authors. 

‘ This is not the time for thrashing over what is now only old 
straw, but for an exchange of felicitations over the harvest which 
we believe both of our countries will share. It is beside the real 
question to speculate in what proportion a division may be made. 
It is enough that you and your American brothers will no longer 
see the fruit of your labor reaped by others.. If there is no other 
benefit to the public at large than an easier conscience, much 
will be gained. But I heartily believe that this is not all that 
has been provided for. For by these contemporaneous. acts 
of justice to authors—the declaration of your Government and the 
new legislation of mine—there is not only removed a cause of in- 
ternational irritation, but a new stimulus to study and literary ef- 
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fort is given that will be long felt on both sides of the Atlantic, 
‘Iam sure will all jofh me in hoping for this new phase of 
our community of interest, and in the anticipation that we will find 
ene assurance of an extension in other directions of that good 
‘will and understanding which is so important to both countries, 
cand which it is so ws go pond fitting should exist between them.’ 

A letter from Lord Tennyson was read, in which he said :—‘ In 
the name of the United Kingdom our society congratulates the 
United States on their great act of justice.’ Mr. Bryce toasted the 
American Copyrig ht League, and Mr. Matthews , f. 
Minto proposed ‘American Literature’; to this Mr. Warner replied. 


AMERICAN-MADE BOOKS NOT TO BE EXCLUDED 

THE PRESIDENT of the Board of Trade, the Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
Hicks-Beach, replying on July 15 to a deputation from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce urging the amendment of the Copyright Act, in 
order to permit the copyrighting of any book without compelling 
the author, native or alien, to reside in the Kingdom, bys ed. the 
type is set ina country belonging to the International Copyright 
Union, said :— 

‘ The great mass of printing and publishing of England is quite 
outside of the operations of the new American copyright law. 
Only the book trade will be affected, which is not more than 5 per 
cent. of the printing trade of the country. We shall soon be able 
to see what the effect of the American Copyright act will be. I do 
mot think that the time for legislation has come.’ 


SOME FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR NEW LAW 


A NUMBER of distinguished Europeans have expressed their 
views on American copyright in letters which are published in 
whole or in part in The Western Bookseller. Jules Verne styles it 
“simply the recognition of a material property right.’ Hector 
Malot says ‘the standard of our own literature will be raised in the 
United States’ by this bill, Charles Gounod regards literary and 
artistic property as the most noble, and at the same time the most 
ill-protected, property of all, and affirms that ‘there is a reform — 
nay, a revolution—to be accomplished in this matter, especially in 
America.’ He hopes that ‘this capital point is at last settled ac- 
cording to equity and to the very great honor of civilization.’ 
Ludovic Halévy, Jules Simon, Prof. Freeman and Karl Blind are 
fepresented in the collection. 


The Fine Arts 


List of Casts for the Metropolitan Museum 


THE COMMITTEE appointed by the Trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art ‘to extend the Museum collection of casts’ has 
issued, in the form of a quarto of 121 pages, tentative lists of 
sculptural and architectural objects desirable in such a collection. 
The volume is intended ‘ for private circulation among those whose 
advice is sought in the preparation of final lists to enable them the 
more readily to make suggestions to the special committee on 
casts.’ These tentative lists ‘have been compiled almost wholly 
by yaya not even indirectly connected with the Museum.’ 

he Chaldean, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman lists of 
poe es were prepared by Edward Robinson, Curator of Clas- 
sical Antiquities of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who formed 
the collection of the Slater Memorial Museum at Norwich. He 
also prepared the Italian and German Renaissance lists, which have 
since been added to by Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Prince- 
ton, who also prtpered the lists for the early Christian and Medizval 
periods and the French Renaissance. The Egyptian list was pre- 
Ee by Prof. Allan Marquand of Princeton. The architectural 
ist includes only the casts already purchased for the Willard Col- 
lection of the Museum by the committee of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. A more complete list is 
in course of preparation. It is expected that the answers from all 
Specialists to whom the lists are sent will be received by next 
December. The final catalogue will then be printed. 

The Committee has already raised $60,000 of the required sum, 

and expects to secure the additional $40,000 in the fall. 








Art Notes 
AMONG the American artists presented with gold medals at 
the International Art Exhibition at Berlin is Frederick H. Bridg- 
aman, who is well known as a painter of Oriental subjects. He was 
a pupil of Jerome. Jules Stewart, Walter McEwen and Messrs, 
Forbes, Stanhope, Story and Shannon were also among the fortu- 
mate ones. 
—Mr. Montgomery Schuyler begins in the Au 
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first two of which will afford a glimpse of the architecture of Chi- 
cago. 

—Mr. A. L. Snowden, United States Minister to Greece and 
Servia, before leaving Athens for the United States, presented 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, Director of the American School of Ar- 
chology, with the medal and diploma awarded to the Arche- 
ological Institute by the Committee of the Paris Exhibition. 


Mr. Lang’on the Art of Mark Twain 
| The Illustrated News of the World) 


THE DUTY of self-examination is frequently urged upon us by 
moralists. No doubt we should self-examine our minds as well as 
our conduct now and then, especially when we have the 
age in which we are constantly examined by other people. When 
I attempt to conduct this delicate inquiry I am puzzled and alarmed 
at finding that I am losing Culture. Iam _ backsliding, I have not 
final perseverance, unless indeed it is Culture that is backsliding 
and getting on to the wrong lines. For I ought to be cultured : 
it is my own fault if I have not got Culture. 

I have been educated till I nearly dropped ; I have lived with the 
earliest Apostles of Culture, in the days when Chippendale was 
first a name to conjure with, and Japanese art came in like a rag- 
ing lion, and Ronsard was the favorite poet, and Mr. William Mor- 
ris was a poet too, and blue and green were the only wear, and the 
name of paradise was Camelot. To be sure, I cannot say that I 
took all this quite seriously, but ‘we too have played” at it, and 
know all about it. Generally speaking, I have kept up with Cul- 
ture. I can talk (if desired) chant Colao Beare, and Mérimée, 
and Félicien Rops: I could rhyme ‘ Ballades ’ when they were ‘in,’ 
and knew what a pantoom was. I am acquainted with the scholia 
on the Venetus A. I have a pretty taste in Greek gems. I have 

ot beyond the stage of thinking Mr. Cobden Sanderson a greater 
Binder than Bauzonnet. With practice I believe I could do an 
epigram of Meleager’s into a bad imitation of a sonnet by Joachim 
du Bellay, or a sonnet of Bellay’s into a bad imitation of a Greek 
epigram. I could pass an examination in the works of M. Paul 
Bourget. And yet I have not Culture. My works are but a tink- 
ling brass, because I have not Culture. For Culture has got into 
new regions where I cannot enter, and, what is perhaps worse, I 
find myself delighting in a great many things which are under the 
ban of Culture. 

This is a dreadful position, which makes a man feel like one of 
those Liberal politicians who are always ‘ sitting on the fence,’ and 
who follow their party, if follow it they do, with the reluctant ac- 
quiescence of the prophet’s donkey. Not that I do follow it. [I 
cannot rave with pleasure over Tolstoi, especially as he admits 
that ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata’ is not ‘only his fun’ but a kind of 
Manifesto. I have tried Hartmann, and I prefer Plato, [ don't 
like poems by young ladies in which the verses neither scan nor 
rhyme, and the constructions are all linguistically impossible. I 
= aang about Blake, though I am stalwart about Mr. Rudyard 

ipling. 

Thisis not the worst of it. Culture has hardly a new idol but I 
long to hurl things at it. Culture can scarcely burn anything, but 
I am impelled to sacrifice to that same. I am coming to suspect 
that the majority of Culture’s modern disciples are a mere crowd 
of very slimly educa‘ed people, who have no natural taste or im- 
ag who do not really know the best things in literature; who 

ave a feverish desire to admire the newest thing, to follow the 
latest artistic fashion ; who prate about ‘ style ’ without the faintest 
acquaintance with the ancient examples of style, in Greek, French, 
or English; who talk about the classics and criticise the classical 
critics and poets, without being able to read a line of them in the 
original, Nothing of the natural man is left in these people; their 
intellectual equipment is made up of ignorant vanity, and eager de- 
sire of novelty, and a yearning to be in the fashion. 

Take, for example —and we have been a long time in coming to 
him—Mark Twain. If you praise him among persons of Culture, 
they cannot believe that you are serious. They call him a Barba- 
rian. They won’t hear of him, they hurry from the subject; they 
pass by on the other side of the way. Now I do not mean to assert 
that Mark Twain is ‘an impeccable artist,’ but he is just as far 
from being a mere coarse buffoon. Like other people, he has his 
limitations. Even Mr. Gladstone, for instance, an not shine as 
a Biblical critic, nor Mark Twain as a critic of Italian art nor 
as a guide to the Holy Land. I have abstained from reading his 
work on an American at the Court of King Arthur, because here 
Mark Twain is not, and cannot be, at the proper point of view. 
He has not the knowledge which would enable him to be a sound 
critic of the ideal of the Middle Ages. An Arthurian Knight in 
New York or in Washington would find as much to blame, and 
justly, as a Yankee at Camelot. Let it be admitted that Mark 
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Twain often and often sins against good taste, that some of his 
waggeries are mechanical, that his books are full of passages which 
were only good enough for the corner of a newspaper. * * * 

If the critics are right who think that art should so far imitate 
nature as to leave things at loose ends, as it were, not ——s 
events to their conclusions, even here ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ shoul 
satisfy them. It is the story of the flight down the Mississippiof a 
white boy anda runaway slave. Thestream takes them through the 
fringes of life on the riverside; they pass feuds and murders of 
men, and towns full of homicidal loafers, and are intermingled with 
the affairs of families,.and meet friends. whom they would wish to 
be friends always. But the current carries them on: they leave 
the murders unavenged, the lovers in full flight; the friends they 
lose for ever ; we do not know, any more than in reality we would 
know, ‘ what became of them all.’ They do not return, as in nov- 
els, and narrate their later adventures. 

As to the truth of the life described, the life in little innocent 
towns, the religion, the Southern lawlessness, the feuds, the lynch- 
ing, only persons who have known this changed world can say if 
it be truly painted, but it looks like the very truth, like an historical 
document. Already ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ is an historical novel, and 
more valuable, perhaps, to the historian than ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
for it is written without partisanship, and without ‘a purpose.’ The 
drawing of character seems to be admirable, unsurpassed in its 
kind, By putting the tale in the mouth of the chief actor, Huck, 
Mark Twain was enabled to give it a seriousness not common in 
his work, and to abstain from comment. Nothing can be more 
true and more humorous than the narrative of this outcast boy, 
with a heart naturally good, with a conscience torn between the 
teachings of his world about slavery and the promptings of his 
nature. In one point Mark Twain is Homeric, probably without 
knowing it. In the Odyssey, Odysseus frequently tells a false tale 
about himself, to account for his appearance and position when 
disguised on his own island. He shows extraordinary fertility and 
appropriateness of invention, wherein he is equalled by the feigned 
tales of Huckleberry Finn. The casual characters met on the way 
are masterly : the woman who detects Huck in a girl’s dress ; the 
fighting families of Shepherdson and Grangerford ; the homicidal 
Colonel Sherborne, who cruelly shoots old Boggs, and superbly 
quells the mob of would-be lynchers; the various old aunts and 
uncles ; the negro Jim ; the two wandering impostors ; the hateful 
father of Huck himself. Then Huck’s compliment to Miss Mary 
Jane, whom he thought of afterwards ‘a many and a many million 
times,” how excellent it is! ‘In my opinion she had more sand in 
her than any girl I ever see; in my opinion she was just full of 
sand. It sounds like flattery, but it ain’t no flattery. And when 
it comes to beauty—and_ goodness, too—she lays over them all.’ 

No novel has better touches of natural description; the starlit 
nights on the great river, the storms, the whole landscape, the 
sketches of little rotting towns, of the woods, of the cotten-fields, 
are simple, natural, and visible to the mind’s eye. The story, to be 
sure, ends by lapsing into burlesque, when Tom Sawyer insists on 

ing the slave, whom he knows to be free already, in a manner 
accordant with ‘the best authorities.’ But even the burlesque is 
redeemed by Tom’s real unconscious heroism. There are defects 
of taste, or passages that to us seem deficient in taste, but the 
book remains a nearly flawless gem of romance and of humor. 
The world appreciates it, no doubt, but ‘cultured critics ’ are prob- 
ably unaware of its singular value. A two-shilling novel by Mark 
Twain, with an ugly picture on the cover, ‘ has no show,’ as Huck 
might say, and the great American novel has escaped the eyes of 
those who watch to see this new planet swim into their ken. And 
will Mark Twain never write such another? One is enough for 
him to live by, and for our gratitude, but not enough for our desire. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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Recipes for Novel-Making 
[The St. James's Gazette] 

OWING to the increasing amount of attention now being paid by 
men, women, and children of all classes of intellect and profession 
to the interesting amusement of writing novels, it is thought (writes 
‘Egomet,’ in an amusing drochure published in Murray's Mag- 
azine) that it may not be out of place to offer to the writing public 
the following little compendium of the principles adopted by our 
most successful modern authors.. The compiler trusts that it may 
at least contribute to save the beginner from the necessity of a dis- 
tressingly lengthened survey of their works, the dislike of which 
ordeal, it is to be feared, not unfrequently drives him to the des- 
perate measure of observing human nature at first hand. We can 
—,. our readers with a small selection from ‘ Egomet’s’ 
recipes :-— 

Artist. A limp creature in long hair and knickerbockers. 
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fee If introduced, always the most virtuous man in the: 

BARONET. A bold, bad man ; something likea French marquis, 
but younger. 

BARRISTER. As bad as a baronet, but not so bold. 

CONFESSION. When you have got the story into such a hope-- 
less mess that your murder cannot by any other possibility be dis-- 
covered, then naturally your murderer will confess. 

ap ges A secret told to a friend and confided by him to 
others. 

CURATE. Is expected to use bad language once in the book. 

DOCUMENTS. When intended to be destroyed are torn up, 
never burnt, or how could they subsequently be pieced together ? 

DUCHESS. Is ‘ dear,’ portly, and respectable. 

EYES. Violet for heroine; brown for honesty ; grey for cruelty. 
FIRE. Only breaks out when girls are desired to appear in 
poem eee See, therefore, that the fire never occurs during the: 

aytime. 

RENCH. Is the language authors believe themselves to be- 
using when they introduce and italicize words which they know are- 
not English. 

INGENUE. A useful novelistic fiction. 

LoveERS. The rule is, ‘Two to each girl, if good ; one apiece 
to the rest; one rejected lover at least to remain single all his life.”” 

NuRSE. Avoid young women who nurse male friends with a: 
view to matrimony. This use of illness has been done to death. 

PLAGIARISM. It is generally conceded that this is impossible, . 
therefore copy freely. 

SECRETS. Are always divulged except when first mentioned 
towards the close of the book. The methods of divulging are six:: 
1, by leaving about papers on which the secret is written ; 2, by 
talking loudly in the presence of these from whom it is desired the 
secret should be kept; 3, by somnambulism or talking in sleep ;. 
4, by delirium; 5, by visions in dreams; and 6, by blotting-paper. 

SOCIAL NOVEL. A blue book with a yellow back. 

UNCLE (Avunculus legans). A person who makes money pres- 
ents and leaves unexpected legacies. He must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Fleet-street variety, dvunculus tripilaris. 

WIFE. If introduced as such at the commencement, a little 
dallying with the serpent is expected. 

WILL. Is made to be altered, left about, or lost—if irretrievably,.. 
then see that a subsequent and more equitable will is discovered... 

WORLD. Consists of Great Britain, Paris, the Riviera, Rome, 
Naples, Venice and Homburg. Some novelists believe that there- 
are other places, and occasionally allude to them ; but it is unsafe 
to venture beyond the localities indicated. 





Letters in Chicago 
(Eugene Field, in the Chicago News} 

AS A PRODUCER of literature Chicago long ago took her place 
among the nations of the world. Contemporaneous civilizations,. 
hitherto slow to recognize her pre-eminent worth, and envious, per- 
haps, of her sudden and brilliant development, are at last compelled’ 
to acknowledge that the position she has achieved is indeed a com-- 
manding one. Chicago has always been imbued with a true literary 
instinct ; but as the tender sapling must needs be inclined, and as- 
the little flower must needs be nurtured, and as human genius 
itself must needs be cherished and schooled, in order to insure the- 
shade, the fragrance and the accomplishment which lie within the 
limits of possibility, so has it been necessary that Chicago, gifted 
beyond the ordinary, should undergo a season of discipline before- 
blossoming out into that splendid estate in which we now find her. 
This season of probation has been a long and tedious one, and we- 
rejoice that it is ended. 

A notable literary taste has been diffused among our people. We- 
have had learned and graceful works from the pens of such pioneer 
authors as Head, Bristol, Poole, Mathews, Kirkland, Browne, Mc-- 
Govern, Read, Freiberger and others; the example afforded by 
these vigorous and gifted precursors, avant-coureurs and pro- 
dromos, no less than their fascinating writings themselves, has én- 
gendered in the bosoms of the multitude an ambition toward ex- 
ploits in the realm of literary composition—an ambition most: 
praiseworthy in its sincerity, ingenuity, earnestness and steadfast-- 
ness. 

‘ How shall we set about the endeavors to which we are inclined ?”” 
is the question that has been asked over and over again. This- 
Macedonian cry has finally (we rejoice to see) been answered by- 
the appearance of a volume entitled ‘ The Complete Chicago Let- 
ter Writer, with a Gl , an essay calculated and likely to cul-- 


tivate a pure and beautiful literary style in the midst of us, so that 
even as he who runs may read, so also he who hustles may write— 
aye, in good sooth, and write oraately and persuasively. 


When: 
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one achieves a correct epistolary style he has mastered the most 
difficult part of the literary art. ere is none that will deny this. 
Indeed, we all know that the most charming literature that has 
survived the wreck of years comes to us in the letters of the 
sancients—those of Pliny, of Sempronius, of Horace, of Tiresias, 
of Chesterfield and of St. Paul. A careful study of the ‘ Complete 
Letter- Writer, with a Glossary,’ just spawned in the midst of us, is 
certain to raise up in Chicago a host of /:#/érateurs whose per- 
formances will put to the blush all previous undertakings and all 
anterior undertakers. 

Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., the well-known perpetrators of 
railway and township maps, are the publishers of these interesting 
and valuable books, which are now for sale at every shop and news 
stand in Cook County. The authors of the work are six in num- 
ber, three having done the first part, and three the second. The 
work itself treats first of letters of sentiment, and this delicate part 
thas been most skilfully performed by Messrs. J. M. Sweaty and P. 
‘Tomlins Baggs, and Mrs. Niobe Sears, the famous West Side poet- 
ess. Part II. is the result of the united efforts of Messrs. A. ). 
Shucks, W. M. Bigosh and Lyman Fogg, representing respectively 
our Board of Trade, our packing-house interests and our real-estate 
wmarket, while the whole noble scheme has been supervised by Prof. 
‘G. Chaucer Honeybrass, A.M., D.V., Emeritus Professor of Chirog- 
aphy and Chiropody in the South Chicago Classical and Vet- 
.erinary Institute. Most conscientiously and fully has this corps of 
savants wrought; the result of their labors will stand forever as a 
monument to their genius and as a beacon light to all farers upon 
the tempestuous main of literature, dispelling the mists of igno- 
xance and inviting with its benign coruscatioas the weary mariner 
sinto the.reposeful haven of Literary Superexcellence. * * * 

[Specimen letters follow.] 
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Current Criticism 


AMERICAN LITERATURE OF TO-DAY.—The nervous ¢ffects of 
tthe rapidity with which men and women live in the New World are 
accentuated, by influences of climate. A certain delicacy of feature, 
of movement, neatness of pose, distinguishes both the men- 
<tal and physical products of the country. Its literature, like its 
beauty, ne ate to nervous, highly-strung, keenly-susceptible or- 

izations. American artists are dexterous in management of 
ts and shades.; they dispose sketches upon the canvas with the 
leverness of French masters. American poets call up graceful 
dimages in graceful words, and invest common life with an air of 
refinement. American thought is apt to be superficial. Their 
‘thinkers rarely think a thing out; they are suggestive rather than 
forcible; they play with their difficulties as cats play with mice ; 
they rarely pple with problems and squeeze from them their 
life. Their theologians expatiate on creeds which are networks of 
dogmatic mysticism, or compounds of Puritanism with transcen- 
dental sentiment. American humor is rarely of a rollicking kind ; 
dt is dry, not rich.; fine rather than deep; subtle, not broad. It 
depends upon quick perceptions of analogies or upon exa tions 
of facts rather than upon a broadly comic sensibility. Americans 
fhave produced no plays which deserve the name, and in power of 
.dramatic invention they are deficient. Their voices, like their 
4aughter, are seldom rich or rounded, as though mer | proceeded 
from hidden recesses of being. Their variety of the English lan- 
; e is modified so as to gain time. Their utterance is rapid ; 
fr tree their voices at the end of a sentence in their hurry to 
reach the next; their idioms are compressed ; even their spellin 
-is clipped. Cold, self-possessed, precocious, alert, keen-witted, 
Americans seem wanting in fervor, passion, repose, and expansive- 
mess. Their versatility is phenomenal, but the gift is dangerous if 
sit dissipates powers or squanders talents. Few writers devote 
themselves to letters as their sole vocation with the self-devotion 
-by which alone the highest literary work is produced. Novel- 
writing is not undertaken by persons who have any special aptitude 
-for the work. It forms an interlude in the literary life of writers 
who are also versifiers, critics, essayists, biographers, and journal- 
rists. — The Edinburgh Review. 





“VAMPIRE LITERATURE.’—Not long ago a very fashionably- 
attired young woman called at the office of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice and asked to see the writer. 
She wanted to know if it was against the law to publish a ‘spicy 
book.’ I looked at her in amazement, as she was young, of slight 
-form and very intelligent appearance, when, with perfect sang frozd, 

she informed me that she was an actress and had written a ‘ pecu- 
,liar book,’ which she unblushingly described, to bring her name 
prominently before the public. She had taken her manuscript to a 
“publisher, who, after looking it over, had advised her to submit it 
to our Society. She then inquired if I would promise not to touch 
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the book if she could secure a publisher for it. Being informed 
that such a book would surely be seized if published, she wished to 
know if she could not pay us not to attack the book if published as 
she had prepared it! Pains were taken to inform her of the vari- 
ous decisions of the courts of England and this country, and she 
was advised, with great minuteness, of the law and its bearings 
upon such publications. Receiving a very emphatic negative to 
her delicate proposition that she should pay some money not to have 
her book attacked, she next asked whether, if she should change the 
book so as to make it conform to the law, we would not ‘attack it 
just a little,” and seize a few copies if she paid us for doing so, so 
as to attract attention to her book and get the newspapers to no- 
tice it. This ae brought only another disappointment to 
her hopes. She said she did not care about any odium from pub- 
lishing the book; the only thing she was anxious about was that 
we should promise not to arrest her, as she did not want to be ar- 
rested and locked up. It was suggested to her that she had better 
submit her manuscript for examination. She said she would, only 
she was afraid it was so bad that we would destroy it. We assured 
her that if her manuscript was of a doubtful character we would 
submit it to the District Attorney for his opinion, and be bound by 
that opinion. She finally left, expressing sorrow and regret that 
she had come to our office, as now she would not dare publish her 
book, as she had set her heart upon doing.—Anthony Comstock, 
in The North American Review. 





Notes 


Lippincott’s for August contains ‘A Daughter’s Heart,’—a com- 
plete novel, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron—to which is prefixed a 
portrait of the author, There is a full report in this number of the 
celebration of Walt Whitman’s seventy-second birthday (May 30). 
Speaking of his latest and last work, ‘ Good-Bye, my Fancy,’ Whit. 
man says :—‘ The little book is a lot of tremolos about old age, 
death, and faith. The physical just lingers, but almost vanishes. 
The book is garrulous, irascible (like old Lear), and has various 
breaks and even tricks to avoid monotony.’ 


—‘ Just Impediment’ will be the next volume in Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. It is an English story, by Richard Pryce. 
Another romance from the same press is entitled ‘A Sketch in the 
Ideal.” A new edition of ‘In and Out of Book and Journal,” by 
Dr. Sydney Roberts, in paper covers, is about to appear. 


—Dr. W. J. Rolfe sails for Europe on the Cunard ‘liner ’ leaving 
Boston to-day. He will be gone shout two months. This is his 
ninth trip abroad in the last nine years. 

—The letters written by Dickens to Wilkie Collins during the 
years of their intimate companionship are to be published in Har- 
per's Monthly. They have been edited by Georgina Hogarth, and 
(with further comment by Laurence Hutton) will be given in three 
instalments, the first of which will appear in the September maga- 
zine. They represent Dickens in the most active and successful 
[awn of his literary career (1851-69). ‘ Europe’s Politics and War 

rospects ’ will be the topic of an article in the same number by 
Mr. Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London 77mes. 

—Mr. A. B, Starey, editor of Harper's Young People, sailed for 
Europe on Wednesday, to be absent until October. Mr. Kirk 
Munroe will take his ) aoe as he did the last time Mr. Starey re- 
visited his native land. 

—Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker of Boston issues to-day the first num- 
ber of a Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and Periodical Literature. 
Its chief feature will be a classified catalogue of ‘ all the important 
articles appearing in the — press of the United States and 
the British Provinces, daily, weekly, monthly, etc.’ 

—English periodical literature is to receive an immediate addition 
on the Continent, in the shape of The Tauchnitz Magazine,a 
monthly miscellany. 


—Mr. Fisher Unwin is projecting a series of small books for 
young readers, to be called the Children’s Library. The first vol- 
ume, ‘ The Brown Owl,’ by Ford H. Hueffer, a son of the late Dr. 
Hueffer, will be illustrated by the author’s grandfather, Mr. Ford 
Maddox Brown. 


—Mrs. French-Sheldon, the plucky Englishwoman who headed 
an expedition into the heart of the Kilmarjaro region, Africa, has 
arrived at Naples, where her husband met her. She was still weak 
from the illness which seized her just before leaving Africa, but 
was well enough to proceed slowly to London by the overland 
route. Her illness mainly resulted from a severe fall while descend- 
ing steep slopes to reach Lake Chala. Mrs. Sheldon says that her 
trip was a complete success, and that she more than completed the 
program arranged. She managed the caravan splendidly, visited 
all the Kilmarjaro tribes and returned to the coast through German 





The 


territory, where she was cordially treated by the natives. The 
singular nature of the expedition awakened curiosity and assured 
kind treatment all along the route. Mrs. Sheldon was born in 
America, and is a granddaughter of Sir Isaac Newton. 

—‘A new publishing-house has just been established in London,’ 
says The AZ m, ‘under a style once the most famous in the 
trade, Archibald Constable & Co., the principal being a grandson 
and namesake of Scott’s “ prince of booksellers.”’ Mr. Constable, 
during a long residence in India, became interested in Oriental 
liftrature and will make a specialty of the publication of books con- 
nected with the East. His office at 14 Parliament Street is almost 
next door to the India Office. 

—Mr. John Habberton, author of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ has written 
for the Ledger a novel called ‘The Chautauquans,’ dealing with 
characters interested in the Chautauqua movement. 

—We to hear of the death of Mr. T. A. Browne (‘ Rolf 
Boldrewood ’), author of ,{ Robbery under Arms,’ the Australian 
novel recently praised by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Browne, who was a 

lice magistrate in New South Wales, was over sixty years of age. 
is stories originally appeared in The Town and Country Fournal 
of Sydney, where they attracted little attention. 

—Miss Iza Duffus-Hardy, only surviving child of the late Sir 
Thomas Duffus-Hardy, has been granted a pension of 1oo/. on the 
Civil List. Miss Hardy has claims to this recognition, apart from 
the literary services of her father and mother, 

—Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the [American 
Library Association held at Boston on July 16, the resignation of 
President Melvil Dewey was accepted. S.S. Green, Librarian of 
the Free Public Library of Worcester, Mass., was chosen Presi- 
dent, and F. P. Hill of Newark, N. J., Secretary. Plans for an 
exhibit of library interests at the Chicago World's Fair were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Dewey, who is Director of the New York State Li- 
brary, will sailfor Europe on August 5, to rest a while in Switzer- 
land, and look farther into University Extension in England. 

—D. Lothrop Company have just published ‘Here and Be- 

ond,’ selected by Carrie A. Cooke, ‘The Will and the Way 

Stories,” by Jessie Benton Frémont,; ‘ Verses,’ by Celia Thaxter ; 
‘National Flowers,’ by Fannie A. Deane; and ‘The Christmas 
Book,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


—Public Opinion has awarded $300 in prizes for the best three 
papers on our trade relations with Canada. 

—‘ The Wrecker,’ a new serial by Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Lloyd Osbourne, begins in the August Scrziner's, which is a Fic- 
tion Number, oe in addition five complete short stories. 
Several of the leading characters in ‘ The Wrecker’ are Americans, 
and one of them is Jim Pinkerton, an American advertising man. 
Andrew Lang, — of ‘ egy oo * in the same magazine, says :— 
‘The spectator may fancy he beholds diplomatists, and no doubt a 
novelist or a poet or two may be watched looking out of the bay- 
window of the Savile, and all sorts and conditions of men do eter- 
nally walk up or down Piccadilly. But it cannot be called a speci- 
ally lion-haunted shore.’ 

—The Danish Government recently brought suit against the 
author Madsen, the translator of the novel ‘ Bel-Ami, by Maupas- 
sant, which a in one of the journals of Copenhagen, and 
the result is that he will be imprisoned one month, and the issues 
of the paper containing the novel confiscated. 

—A portrait of Miss Alice Fletcher accompanies an interesting 
sketch of that well-known neg 5 on matters relating to tre 
American Indian in The Business Woman's Journal for July. 


—Messrs. H are bringing out ‘Dally,’ by Maria Louise 
Poole; ‘ The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories,’ by Thomas A. 
Janvier ; ‘ A Man’s Conscience,’ yy Avery Macalpine; and ‘ Tales 
of Two Countries,’ translated by William Archer from the Swedish 
of Alexander Kielland. The last-named volume, in the Odd Num- 
ber Series, will have an introduction by Prof. Boyesen. 


—The death is announced of Pedro Antonio Alarcén, the Span- 
ish author and politician. He. was born in 1833, and belonged to 
the democratic and anti-Bourbon Colonia Granadina at Madrid. 
His poems, tales and political pieces are ag oe and even au- 
tobiographic. His ‘Strange Friend of Tito Gil’ (the friend being 
Death), translated by Mrs. Frances J. A. Darr, was published here 
last December by A. Lovell & Co.; and ‘Moors and Christians, 
and Other Tales, translated by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, appeared 
last month under the imprint of the Cassell Publishing. Co. 


—A Berlin journal says that Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has retired 
from his political activi , and ee en goes havin 
found that the political tasks which he had en upon him 
absorbed all his time. 
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—Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, ‘The Scapegoat,’ in Zhe I/us- 
trated London News, is a story of Morocco, and opens in Tetuan 
in 18 remap: sect detects pou bret sed 
into the town of the Sultan Abdurrahman not long before the Span- 
iards took possession. The author is almost recovered from the ner- 
vous exhaustion from which he suffered after his visit to Morocco. 

—Two veterans in thé field of philosophical literature have 
brought out new books in London this month. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s contribution is ‘ Justice’ (Part IV. of his Principles of Ethics), 
and Dr. James Martineau’s is the third and final volume of ‘ Essays, 
Reviews and Addresses. Mr. Spencer is much improved in 
health, Dr. Martineau, who was born in 1805, is his elder by fif- 
teen years. 

—The third volume of the Talleyrand memoirs covers the period 
from 1815 to 1830, that is to say, from the fall of Bonaparte and 
the return of Louis XVIII. under the protection of the Allied 
Armies to the Revolution of July, 1830, which overthrew Charles 
X., the last King of France. The volume is brought to a close 
with the accession of Louis Philippe as ‘ King of the French’ un- 
der a constitutional regime. 


—Mr. Newnes has decided to turn 77#-Bzts and The Strand 
a into a limited liability company, with a capital of 400,- 
+ in 400,000 1/, shares. Of these the greater portion will be re- 
tained by Mr. Newnes, 150,000 being offered to news-agents, ad- 
vertisers, etc., at 25s. each—that is, 5s. premium. The company 
will be called George Newnes (Limited), and Mr. Newnes guaran- 
tees 10 per cent. interest for five years. 7Z7#-Bits is said to selb 
550,000 copies weekly and Zhe Strand 200,000 monthly. 


—In our report, last week, of the meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association, Dr. E. G. Sihler’s name was misspelt, and also 
that of Edward Capps of Yale. The University of Virginia should 
have been included in the list of colleges represented. 


—Brains is the title of ‘a semi-monthly journal for literary folk ’ 
just started at Meadville, Pa. It is of the same shape and size as 
The Critic. ‘The Art of Fiction,’ by ex-Judge Tourgee, is the 
chief article in the first number ; and there are letters from New 
York, Boston, Chicago and the Pacific coast. The Agora is the 
name borne by a new quarterly published at Salina, Kansas. The first 
number contains a review of a book by Thomas Brower Peacock, 
whose poetry is declared to be, ‘ like everything Kansan,’ ‘good and 
bad, superb and terrible, rich and barren, moist and droughty, but 
withal original, vigorous and effective. 

—‘ The friends of Christie Murray may expect him home in @ 
day or two,’ says the London Star. ‘The name of the popular nov- 
elist is on the passenger list of the steamer Oruba, which was timed 
to leave Australia for London on May 20. Mr. Murray may not 
have exactly madea fortune in hard cash during his two years’ stay 
in the Colonies, but he has done the next best thing—stored an ob- 
servant mind with a great variety of colonial impressions and nove) 
types of character, whose acquaintance we shall doubtles$ make in 
Mr. Murray’s future fiction. He has besides written and produced 
two Australian plays, ‘‘ Chums” and “‘ Gratitude,” and he is credited 
with a determined resolve to place both of them on the London 
boards. As part-proprietor of a dramatic company that toured 
through Australia and New Zealand, playing himself such charac- 
ters as hit his fancy, he must have gained some useful information. 
on the inside aspect of stage-land.’ 





Publications Received 











Recut of new publicat ts ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
Of ans work will 1d upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Black, W. Donald Ross of Heimra. 50C.......-..+seeeeseegreeecees Harper & Bros, 
Burnham, S. M. Struggles of the Nation. 2vols. $6..... Boston: Lee Es - ae 
Drayton, H.S. Vacation Time. a5c.........++sseseseereesee oe . Fowler & Wells. 
Farjeon, B. L. Ties—Human and Divine. 50c...........++++-- John W. Lovell Co, 
Guyau, J. M. Education and Heredity. $1.25............... Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Hawihorne, J., and Lemmon, L. American Literature. $1 25. 
- Beston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Ireland, A. Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.. .. ............005 Chas. L. Webster & Co, 
Kimball, J.C.  Zodfogy as Related to Evolution. “100......-....-. D, Appleton & Co. 
Loti, P. mance of a Child. a5C..... .cscseees soccsevece Rand, Mc. ally & Co. 
pene R. naa ee ne Pee «esis Be 2 Sons, 
Dregon School Report. 1889-90........- 02005 seseceee coc eeeeeeeess lem, Oregon. 
Overland Monthly. Vol. I, ae 1891. 
Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
Ross, C. Adventures of Three Worthies. 75¢..........-+. «+. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Sanborn, K. Adopting an Abandoned Farm. soc... .......... D. Appleton & Co. 
Seawell, M. E. aid Marian, and Other Stories. seeeesss+-. D. Appleton & Co, 
Shakespeare, W. (Bankside Edition.) Pericles, Fd. by A. Morgan. 
Skakespeare ay ed New York, 
x ay <b Sig of ss i $3. Sm ene ee ay G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
or a Stormy t. Trans. . WwW. gworth, etc. soc. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co, 
Wesley on MRE AS pines s 0. EEL Vieworsevs . Ligdvede Hunt & Eaton. 
Whedon’s Commentary. Old Testament. Vol. II. $2............. Hunt & Eaton. 
Wilcox, E.W. How S. Werner. 


; lvator Won, and Other Recitations. soc...... 
Wulling, F. J. Evolution of Botany. 10€......-.ssccececeee eens 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
EOTHEN. Pictures of Eastern 


TRAVEL. By A. W. Kinciaxs, (No. XXXIII 
in the Knickerbocker Nugget Series.) $1.00. 


“**Eothen,’ says the author, “is taken from the 
Greek 7aOer, which signifies ‘from the early dawn,’ 
or ‘ from the East.’ ”’ . 


CALIFORNIA anp ALASKA, anp 
OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY. By Dr. Witt1aAm Stewarvd Wess 
Popular Edition. 8vo, illustrated, $2.25. 

“Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the 
country traversed, as well as of the personal ex- 


periences of the travelli . His chronicle is 
ample, entertaining, and veluable”— The Sun. 


THE CORPORATION PROBLEM. 
The Public Phases of Corporations: their Uses, 
Abuses, Benefits, Dangers, Wealth, and Power, 
with a Discussion of the Social, Industrial, 
Economic, and Political Questions to which 
they have given rise. By Wi1t1am W. Coox of 
the New York Bar, author of a treatise on ‘ Stock 
and Stockholders and General Corporation Law.’ 
$1.50. 

*,* List of Fall Announcements and prospectus af 
the Knickerbocker Nugget Series, sent on applicati: 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 





Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 
STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New Yorx. 


Now ready a limited de /u.xe edition of 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
With an introduction by W. J. Rotrz, and etchings 
by Paut Avrit. . 
Address, DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 
349 Firrn Avenue, - - - New York, 











| JUST PUBLISHED. 
ene et omy toy ste pring 
ie 0 are com) 
RARE pa relati to ANGLING, 
LONDON, THE DRAMA, and 
SHAKESPEARIANA. Sent for 


BOOKS, | SvAites BiaiAtiin, Pr Brena 


Autograph Letters, nearly ready. 








LIFE 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 

8vo. 330 pages. Portrait. 

The publication of the book is a 
literary event. It is a remarkable 
biography of a wonderful woman, writ- 
ten and compiled by one in thorough 
sympathy with her subject, from ma- 
terials never before made public. The 
powerful side light it throws upon the 
life and character of Thomas Carlyle 
will make this volume indispensable to 
all who venerate the genius or are in- 
terested in the personality of the Sage 
of Chelsea. 

Vellum Cloth (half bound), gilt top, $1.75. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C€o., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


MEMORIAL ¥* 
cy TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Co Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 














J. & R. LAMB, 50 Carmine St., N. ¥. 




















STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, Naw York. 


{* want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
i write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West roTH 
Srauet. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 




















10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“L°’Etupg.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 


speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A Year. Mog, H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample copy. Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New York. 
DICTATION “Non 


TECHNICAL 
at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 








Ldaasiion 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. , 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex~ 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 

Dr. A. N, Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 

_ “* Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus- 
tion.” 
Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

“A remedy of great service in many forms. 
of exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. J. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Horsford's" ts 
printed on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
old in bulk. ; 









reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
:= has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three timee the: 
strength of Cocoa mixed with. 
} Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco-. 
nomical, costing less than one: 
centa cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons it health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 





Bank & OFFIce. 
FItTTINGs. 


Fine BrassWork. 
Sreciat Dzsicnson : 


Andrews M’f'g Co, 
7 Firtx Ang., N, Ve.. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Oldest best known in U. S. 


Gvaeretet TRaCMERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14TH ey N.Y 








CONNECTICUT. 





artford, Connectic: 
FOODSIDE SEMINARY. Home and College 
pre. ratory for Girls. Terms $500 to $600. 
iss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 


LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil ond per 
atory school for boys; highest rd fro 


NEW JERSEY. 


Blairs‘own, New Jersey. 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
Latin, Goost, French, German, —o Drawing, 
Painting, and P' hysical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. Suumaker, Prin. 








Bridgeton, New Jersey 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 22d year be- 
gins Sept. 16th, 1891. Both sexes. Prep for 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New Vork City. 4 East 


RS. SALISBURY’S p Ae age one FOR GIRLS. 
I Facing Central Par. Re-opens October 1. 





s8th St, 





New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 
pe —, had Sarcent, Director. The 


ences Oct. 26th, 1891, Ay 
to E.P. STEPHENSON, Bu Business ao oly 





any College, Teaching, or eg —_ 
German. Music, Art, Military Drill. . K. Trask, 
Principal. 





parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





New Haven, Connecticut, 136 Sherman Ave. 

HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoot ror YounG 

noes leasantly located in the suburbs of the 
e Missgs Banos, Principals. 


New Haven, Connecticut, West End Institute. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Kr. ae Course of Study and College 


‘ourse. — to either Smith, 
Waser. as. or sen Walley by certificate. Circulars. Early 


New London, Con 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Deli; pent summer and winter home. 
Lareful physical an mes or ty by an experienced 
physician and ae, . N. WILLIAMSON. 


New Milford, Connecticut, Litchfield Co. 


sees. A ony te eo aera 

term begins tem th, 189. Nvm- 
ber of Pupils limited. Address” Mas. °W Wma, D. 
Brack, Patroness. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
1 3 ag am Aes peer tsute. F 
A Home School 


‘aan of boarding yreis 
Pleasant 














four miles 
Girls 


‘dimited i. 5 orenty four. Excellent advantages in M 
Healthful —- Careful attention to 
orals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Norwalk, Connecticut, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Yours 


October 2, 1 
ee ieee oe 


any 
Departmen S A 
t. P- 
should be made early. 





Harduny, Connection. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
M Location accessible. i althful. 


na ai ve, he Col. 
lege coures. 
Roe eet BS MacLEAN. 
Connecticut. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
a FOR YOUNG LADI ae Academ- 


courses. Principal—Miss 
Ruurz Ress. Term Tegine 1st, 
ea For Catalogues address Rosemary Hall. 


T's & GUNNERY. A Peay Sa Schsat fer thirty 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





W: 











Massachusetts. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
= Training, 


amen Fs beer Session at Am- 
staasr Cousor, July 7. 7, to Sagat to, 1891, Special 


an dress Pann. W. L. Monrtacue. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 
H“*: AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





“Tue Ems.” Miss pal. Cer- 
adie: chutinonT nem Walloon: and Smith. 
= Method for Children. 





‘orcester, Massachuset 
OuN Ww. DALZELL'S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for 66 West St. —— for 
Harvard, etc. for 








—_ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New 
RAMDLER Scunes ov Scimuce ane wow Siero. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccixs. 

Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE re ck ange Sa 











Deckertown, New Jersey, Sussex Co. 
EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 

struction. Prepares for College. 
W. H. Szexey, A.M., Principal. 


Englewood, New Jersey. 
pom ig BO. ~~ Gints, EN- 
jewor e-opens t. aqt repara: 
fon for college a specialty. Pu ils admitted  t to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on certificate. 
Caro.ine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 


HE rOreS jonas Btw lysalel ADMITS 
to Smith, Vassar, on certificate. 
Graduates Hane the ee Ro urse. Prepara- 

tory Class Art and Music. Homes care. Miss Eunice 
D. Sewa tt, Principal. 


Hoboken, New Jersey. 
S ereen SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 











rtment of the Stevens Institute of ing ny 


oboken, N. re-opens, Sept. 23, 1891. u- 
ae ota for Co leges and yon, wad Rehesks of 8 ience, Law, 
edicine. Tuition, eg per year, or $50 per term. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 

AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 
the pines. A thorough and attractive Schoo 
for Boys. Opens October rst. 

JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR ¢ GIRLS. Twelfth 
Sept. 2gth. T: + $250. rough 
nebo eg «- Careful training. “Summer Session, 
$60. Address. for circulars, Sister Supxrior. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
ng SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women. 
One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500, 














New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
ML GEES COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
HOOL. School for s a 


Boarding 
ae for the best i. 
Scientific Schools or Barone a 


E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES scmet. ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Doane. ast year. Sal 
courses of study om t h 

vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue St. Agnes Scho-ol. 








New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
= BENTLEY Scuoor For Boys. 

ad 1st, 1890. 
tere Jam. A.B. 


arvard), Principal. 
After goth the cipal will be at the school 
each aoe rz till x. ~ ml 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
M Iss oS SCHOOL FOR os + | 
reopen Octo . Three 
be received into the family. ™ 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) tablished in 1816. This 


school continues the careful 
thorough instruction in ev: Ky ay Ty it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 

HE PARK pea eye ty! Pt. (boys), 
Soreass teotieek ba toneioen te %., reopens Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to the school reoms. 

Ermer E. Putuirs, A.M., ipal. 





Poughkeepsie, New York. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N. Y¥. s6th Vear. Prepares thoroughl — 
* College, Se Government, Academies, an: 


iness. Military Organization. Bisszz & pment 





Pine Plains, New York. 


EYMOUR puree INSTITUTE, PINE 
S Plairs, N. Y. ealthful, homelike, select, 
h h. eat? moderate 


vaboepovicalare 


Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 


thoroug’ 
address, Rav. A. Matrices, A.M., 





nesday, Sept. r7th. 





OHIO, 





Painesville, Ohio. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of sede ore 
and ia 


go Excellent acvan ‘atural 
usic and Art. Miss Evans, 
Principal. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND SSR RCAL 
ae = Younc Laprgs. Special advan- 
Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
meme Phygieal and Leet Culture. Fall term begins 
24,1 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR™ N. 
New Building with 


begins Sept. 16, 1891. le. 


E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopen September goth. 








Buffalo, New York, 284 Delaware Ave. 
FALO SEMINARY. The fortieth yeas 
Bess ember 17. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 





Kingston-on-Hudson, New York. 


OLDEN — porte A preparatory school 
oy for boys. September —. $ so 
per annum, Siam 79 NM. A.M., Princi; 





Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty year begin 
September a6th, 2891. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
ADEMIC CLASSES, I FOR GIRLS. 
A‘ the Harvard 








Regu!ar Winter course 1891- 
Send for catalogue, and ad Davip aa 


-M.D., Dean. 





Oct. rst. exa’ 
tion, and real ag Fad Daily instruc. 
tion and Lots A- 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 

ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 

cat Homs anv Day ScuHoot For Younc Lapigs. 

For sixteenth ann , address G. K. 
BarTHOLomew, Ph.D. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME agp tyr 


BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 
" department of manual training. 27%: for o 
cular. 





Warrenton, Virginia. 
“DI ES. Tessttyrs FOR a el 
1st year t. 17, 1891 
© Piedm: edmont region of, gp Ee ng mg 
Washington, en Richmond and Danville R. R. For 
particulars, address Gao. G. Butter, A.M., Prin. 





Lititz, Pennsylvania. 

eo HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 

Co., Pa. 7th rar. Po comfortable school 


av ane 
advanced Courses of 


hs 
3; very 
steam heated ; pte Be ty 


ete 
pleasant $ 





ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
—— $roo each, with free tuition, open to 
er courses, 





BanGs an Many B 3 Witton, A.B. 


to pursue hi 
Address Wits 5 Wane, Sec’y, Nashville, Texn. 





